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DOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 
AST WEEK. 


The EXHIBITION will cass on the EVENING of MONDAY?’ 
August 3. 


meres ACADEMY of ARTS, 


EXHIBITION OPEN in the EVENING, 7.30 to 10.30 r.v., from 
MONDAY, July 27, to SATURDAY, mgr ee and on BANK ony 
pay, AUGUST 8, from 8 4.x. to 10.30 P 6d. 


uz BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000). 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


AyouDg man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by ins ments), and obtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
eECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Ceuntry (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 

shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition toan annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the oe use of Members and their families for holidays or during 

nvalesc 
SSINTH. A A contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for 3 ae or widows and young children 

The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to aah benefits in all cases of n 

Fer further information apply to the | iain, Mr. Greorce LaRNER, 

23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The eae heros applications for the post of PROFESSOR of 
ANATOMY. salary is 3501 per annum.—Applications and Testi- 
monials ek be sent on or before MONDAY, August 31, 1903, to the 
undersigned, from whom a, Peg may be obtain ed. 














PROVIDENT 





PARES, MUSEUM, and LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
of the COUNTY BOROUGH of STOCKPORT. 


The COMMITTEE require the services of an "ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN, wages 25s. per week. Previous experience in a Public 









REGISTERED AS 
y post, Inland, 


inti M4: 
15s. ntered at the New 
York Post é€ as Second Class matter. 





ang ay essential. Knowledge of Cotgreave I and 
arging Systems and joe) and Shorthand will cn 
—Ap dorsed ‘‘Assistant,” stating age, 

qualifications, and present employasons, egret by copies of not 
—s a gy one Ay must be recent, may be sent to 

ICHARD Harcreaves, Borou rarian, Stock 4 t later than 
THURSDAY, July 30. “ , — 

Cany: vassing, directly or indirectly, is strictly prohibited, and will be 
deemed a sosselagemee 

ICHARD HARGREAVES, Borough Librarian. 
Public Library, Market Place, Stockport. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for 


(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


The SESSION 1903-4 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 
_The College provides instruction for Students poven Al for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine ; also instruction in subjects of General Education 
‘There is a Training capper aca for Teachers, a Hygienic Depart- 
ment, and an Art School. 
Students can reside in ‘the College. 
An Extension of Premises will be made for next Session. 
Full particulars on application to the Principat. 


YHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Complete Courses of instruction are provided for Students of both 
sexes proceeding to the University Degrees in Science, or in Letters, 
— for the University Diploma in Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

cial facilities are offered for the study of Agriculture, Applied 
Chemistry, Mining, and all branches of Engineering and Naval 
rehit 
eg tATRICULATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 
LECTURES BEGIN OC’ “peg 6, 1903. 
Pr on the Secrerary. 


P ‘PP 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Professor offJ.J. FINDLAY, M.A. Ph.D. (Leip- 








WOMEN 














Sarah Fielden 





JSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
University College, Cardiff, Jay 1903. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The COUNCIL invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR of 
LATIN. The salary is 350/. per annum, together with an emolument, 
further information ceases ip whieh may ro obtained from the 
andersigned.—Appli hould be sent on or 
defore MONDAY, August 3. “1908 to the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, poy 1903. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Applications (to be received not later than September 1) are invited 
for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH and HISTORY. 
A knowledge of Old English is essential. For further particulars 
Ts the Registrar, JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A. 
gor, July 2, 1908. 














i ed YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The 

cou sae invites applications for the of Tit. which of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in FRENCH, at a salary which Se to some 
extent be ipeenenl by external work, ith t! of 
the Council. ‘the appointment will date from OCTORE Rl, 
Applications will be received by the Reoisrrar up to SEPTEMBER. 12, 
and should state age, education, teaching and other experience (if 
any), and shoul f be accompanied by a copy of recent Testimonials or 
Names of References. 


(TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD, 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
The SIKES LECTURESHIP in ECONOMICS is VACANT. Salary 1501. 
—Statement of duties and other particulars may be obtained upon 
application to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


T# CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE, 


The COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE will 
award a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP NEXT 
DECEMBER. Application to be made by NOVEMBER 1.—Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Principat. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS in GERMAN (given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Harding), of the annual value of 50/. each, tenable during ‘Three Years, 
are offered to Students entering the SCHOOL of MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES NEXT SESSION. At the close of the Third Year, TRA- 
VELLING SCHOLARSHIPS of 100). each, tenable at a German 
University for One Year, may be awarded to these Scholars provided 
pe hey have taken the B.A. Degree in the School of Modern Lan- 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION to the SCHOOL of ge 

GUAGES will COMMENCE on MONDAY, September 1903.— 
eye for — must be received by the Seance on or 




















For ‘erther quaiadade apply to the Rectstrar, at the University. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, west KENSINGTON, — 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the above School 
TUESDAY, September 8, 1908, and om _ following — 8, for FILLING 
TWENTY VACANCIBS the FOUNDATION. — Full 
= of the Examination can ve vobtained on po neo to the 
-RSAR, 





zig), Wi adham orere Oxford. 


Professor of the History 0d ED mma ete heedant 


Administration of Education l of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Lecturer in ee and Mis- | Miss CATHERINE I. DODD. 


tress of Metho J a 
Master of Method { wt MARK, B.A. (London), B.Sc. 
Lecturer in School Hygiene { Tr. ene M.D. 


(London), F 5. 


Special Lecturers l (late Fellow of 8t. John’s 


College, Cambridge). 

Training is provided both for Secondary and Primary Teachers. The 
Teachers’ Diploma of the Victoria University for Secondary Teachers 
is open to persons who have passed the Final Examination for Arts or 
Science in any University of the United Kingdom, and i d b 


FRANCE,—The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
ponte py NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS 


And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
A MISSING MANUSCRIPT. 


HE sum of THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
will be paid for accurate information indicating the 
present whereabouts (with permission to copy the same) of 
the MS. work, written by the Rev. LEWIS ROU, entitled 
‘CRITICAL REMARKS upon the LETTER to the 
CRAFTSMAN on the GAME of CHESS,’ being a closely- 
written, thin, small quarto of 24 pages, beginning with a 
dedicatory letter ‘‘ To His Excellency, William Cosby, Esq., 
Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Provinces of New York and New Jersey.” At the end of 
this dedicatory epistle is the date, ‘‘ New York, ye 13th of 
Decemb. 1734,” which date is virtually repeated at the end 
of the MS. This unpublished tract was, during 1858-9, for 
a while in the possession of the late Dr. George H. Moore, 
then Librarian of the New York Historical Society, to whom 
it had been lent by the now unknown owner. 





Information concerning it may be sent to THE LIBRARIAN 
oF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, New York, United States 


, 





ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 
Resident, Daily, and Visiting Governesses, Lady Professors and 
Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, Companions, Lady Housekeepers 
(English and Foreign) introduced for British Isles and Avroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowl o 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish eareful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 








the Board of Education as a qualification for the Teachers’ Register. 

Particulars will be found in the College Prospectus, or more fully in 
a Special Prospectus, which is in course of preparation.—Apply to the 
RecisrRar. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


Faculties : SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES. 

DEPARTMENT for TRAINING of TEACHERS. 

SCHOOLS of ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREW- 
ING, DENTISTRY, leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The SESSION 1903-4 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5, 1993. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for 
Women, with a qualified Woman Demonstrator. 

Graduates of other Universities may, after two years’ study or 
research, take a Master’s Degree. 

Syllabuses, with all information, will be sent on application to the 
Secretary. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 6 next. A Prospectus 
and all information can be obtained on application. Special Pro- 
spectuses are also issued for the following Departments: Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, Education, Commercial Education, 

and Law. These, together with Prospectuses of the Medical Faculty, 

Pharmaceutical, and Public Health Departments, will be 


Den 
forwarded on Pp ¥ 
SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. SPECIAL CLASSES. 
PNDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY rc pe M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Mudge, A.R.S.M. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Se.Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course (One Year), Ten Guineas. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
LOND., the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.S., and other EXAMINA- 
TIONS. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS of good social 
sition. Broad foundations and steady work.—Address Miss 
RowKx Or Miss Many Ansx.t, Mayfield, 0148 








Boyer 


LADY of good family, residing at Siena, 

Italy, will RECEIVE as a BOARDER an ENGLISH GIRL (or 
TWO SISTERS). ‘Terms, 150 francs a Month. Excellent opportunity for 
learning French and Italian and for Art and Music. Good references 
given and required.—Apply Signora Amezia Bontape, Siena (Toscana), 
Italy. 





ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent tenti- 

monials.—X. Y. Z., Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


ERSIAN TUITION.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MAN, of high Oriental and European education, undertakes 

PERSIAN ‘TUITION and TRANSLATIONS.—Apply M., Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

4 UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French, German, Russian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srvpent, 9, 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Koad, 8. W. 


FINE-ART SALESMAN WANTED SHORTLY 

for WEST-END BUSINESS. Requisites: Gentlemanly address, 
good education, , highest references, and some experience. Age not to 
exceed 33.—D.C.L., Box 9613, a Advertising Offices, Maltravers 
House, je Street, Strand, W.C 


'YYPE-WRITING cane and quickly executed 
with absolute accuracy.—D. Periz, Grosvenor Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


TYPE. -WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS. Translations, &c. Legal and a 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. Usual term 
References. Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. STORIES, ARTICLES, 

PLAYS, &¢c., TYPED in ‘the best style, with absolute accuracy, 

9d. per 1,000 words.—M. Srcart, 11, Moreton Place, St. George's 
Square, S.W. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPIS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly,on good paper, a . per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third ‘of price, by ‘ite HS, 
care of Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
































HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). Keferences: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 











[YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.— Cam- 
BRIDGE TxPe-WRITING AcENcy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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YPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS, pues, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
words. Meetings attended and Ver m or 


Condensed Re | hy mn Brno y 8 jal page fer Contracts or large 
Lane House, Cannon Street, 





a is 38 BE. Monaan, 

m, B.C. 
SHORTHAND and TYPING. — Mrs, G. w. 
ROUGHTON, M.1.P'8., instructs d at her R ieereudonts 





Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 8.W., and at their own Homes. 
ers’ 


OARD and RESIDENCE offered to a LITERARY 

MAN er STUDENT in comfortable, well-arranged House (Private 

Family) in Bayswater. Near to Stations and Omnibus. References 
exchanged.—Address H. H., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 


XCHANGE (or would LET), a DETACHED 
4 HOUSE © (resco Sitting Rooms, Three Bedrooms and Dressing 
Room, all usual Offices, with small Croquet Lawn) in Clapham Park oo 
a Residence in the Ceuntry or Seaside.—Apply F., Atheneum 
Bream’ 8 Buildings, E E.c. 











Coached for Incorporated Phonographic Society's Teach 
tion.—Reference kinely permitted to Mr. William Mair, Examiner to 
the I.P.8., and formerly Head Master of the Shorthand Classes at the 
Birkbeck Institute. Typing orders executed at home. 

TYPEWRITING CHARGES. 
Work, Specifications, Letters, &c., 14d. per folio (72 Words) 
realy, ue. per folio (72 Words) ; Tabular Work (Balance Sheets, &c 2, 


2d. per fo: eae Words); Authors’ M&S. (over 3,000 words), 1s. per 1,000 

‘Words; Medical and &cientific MSS., 1s. 3d. per 1000 Words; a 
4d. per } ay _ Duplicates, Half Price. These Prices d 
include Paper. 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHEBRBRIDGE (Nat. Bel. 
pay Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Seciety, the Royal Geogra) Geographical 
Warrin the Roped Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation 


Town and ‘Count; Records Indexed. Special System of Newspa) 
Indexing. Lib cunt Cc reported in Eng ay 
French, and German. Technical ‘Translations into and from all Lan- 
Water Foreign and Teehnical MBS. carefully Type- cog 
Ww a trained for and ork im London 








'I‘O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, AUTHORS, 
&e. me Png PAIN, 67, Fleet Street, London, BC., begs to draw 
‘ies he has for Publishing. 











HE AUTHORS’ —, —Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capabi 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with t Pabliahers. — and “reat 


monials on application to Mr. 


T HE SOCIETY of 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREYS GATE, 8.W. 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHEKS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by 
the Publishers A iati with full exp of their meaning, 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post free. 
Authors are warned not to sign any Agreement which may embody 
the Clauses exposed without first submitting it to the Society. 


G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 











AUTHORS 








’Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.0. 





A THENZUM PRESS. —JOnE EDWARD 
Regen g- Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
UBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds “7 BOOK, NEWS, and 

ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 8.0. 








Catalogues. 
IRS? EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; aa illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Kowlandson, Leech , &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrzr T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUBS on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 88 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW KS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 

CA rianingec scars No. 38.— Drawings, Engravings, 

gs8—scarce II] d Books—Turner’s Liber Studioruam— 

ble—Etchings oy Whistler, J. F. Millet, 


Lucas's 
Seymour Haden_Works 7" John Ruskin free, Sixpence.—W-a. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


LEIGH TON’S 
ATALOGUE of FARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, anéBINDINGS. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
III. and IV. 2 D-H, ,, 240 ” o Mh wo 
Part V. I—M, with 140 Il) i in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 




















” 








JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 
NLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READY 
Extensive Purchases of ieee eo ae at greatly reduced 
pri 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, pesateae and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVBLS, CLASSICS, &c. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 





PRESS PURLICATIONS apperred in the ATHENZUM on 
JUNE 27. Full List will be sent on application. 


DVERTISER wishes to SELL valuable MINIA- 
TURE by SMART, of Hayley, the Biographer of the Poet 
Cowper.—D., Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








Sales by Auction. 
Curios, 
TUESDAY, July 28, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
R, J. C. STEVENS | will include in his SALE, 
to be held at his R 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, WC.a * COLLECTION of EMBROIDERIES, PICTURES, 
and DRESSES, and other Hangings and Silks from China and Japan. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Chtalogues on 
application. 





Victorian and other Royal Relics. 
TUESDAY, July 28, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J.C. STEVENS will include in his SALE, 

at his goose, et len Street, ig Garden, London, W.C., 

an interesting CU. ROYAL ELICS, consisting of an 

important Gieecten of of AY Gloves, Handkerchiefs, and other 

things used by Royalty when Children; also a number of Prints of 

Royal Children oo Maple Frames, and numerous other odds and ends, 

collected by French, Chief Maid to Her late Majesty 

—- Victoria; “siso a very choice Collection of Postage Stamps in 

Album. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 

application. 


Catalogues on 





Postage Stamps and Autographs, 
TUESDAY, July 28. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will include in his SALE, 


to be —_ at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. important COLLECTION a POSTAGE STAMP3— 


and also a Coliection of Royal and other Autographs 
Catalogues on application. 





Important Sale of Photographic Cameras, Lenses, and Genera! 
Apparatus—7ools—Electrical and other Scientific Instru- 
ments—Lathe, §c. 

FRIDAY, July.31, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J.C. by ye will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden London W.C., several 
very fine PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, formerty the property of the 
late Col. RATT SAUNDERS—a * of Turning Tools— 
Lathe—and ‘setoctitie Instruments ; also of Executors of the late W. E. 
BAILY, Esq., Penzance, several fine Triple and Single Lecturers’ 
Optical Lanterns, with very complete Aeccscorioe—very See Micro- 
scopes— Electrical Instruments— X-Ray A 

of Lantern Slides—and a number of Scientific anee: also 
Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of ‘Sale. 
application. 


THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS. 


The Series of Coins of the Colonies, America, and the 
European Continent. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will BELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, lingten 

Street, reper W.C , THIS DAY (Saturday, July 25), and Four Following 

jock prec! 8 the extensive and valuable SBRIES of the 

COINS of of the BRITISH pencil and DEPENDENCIES, AMERICA, 

and the BUROPEAN CONTINENT. 

boy BY viewed. Catalogues, illustrated with ten autotype plates, 

had, price 5s. each. 








Catalogues on 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will 8SBLL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin, — 
Street, Strand, W.C, on TU ESDAY, July 28, and Following Day, 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS ‘and — "ie cana includ: an 
Selection from the Library of a the of Eliza- 
bethan Dictionaries, Grammars, &c., formed = the late Prof. 
HELWICH, of Prague; a Collection of Manuscri pts from a College 
pve and other Properti ies, comprising interesting Autograph 
Letters of Pope, Cowper, Charles Dickens, F. Ducis (first French 
Editor rof Shakespeare )—rare Quarto and other Editions of ee 
—the Halliwell and rare Books referring 
to Shakespeare, &e .—rare Old Piays— Original ditions of reenglish 
Writers from Elizabeth to Queen Anne—First Bditions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lamb, Keats, Shelley (Adonais, 1821), Tennyson — Pro- 
ductions of the Bssex House and Vale vnicel Worken I ‘s Ornithological 
Works—Count 7 Histories and Topographical Works—First Edition of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs—Early Engiish Prayer-Books—rare Beoks and 
Tracts on America, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, eco 8q , W.C. 

on MOR DAY, July 27, at ten minutes BXts: o'clock precisely, a 

COLLECTION of Valuable COINS and uE 

Ca on 

















Engravings, Water-colour Drawings, and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at their ye 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely. a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, both Framed and in the Portfolio, 
comprising Fancy Subjects printed in eaeiios Portraits in Mezzotint, 
Stip Ble, and Line—Historical and T ‘oP oR af Caricatures 








in Colours—Modern Artists’ Proof 3 after 
Seymour Haden, Whistler, Macbeth, &c.—and Water. colour Drawings 
and Paintings. a Rae 

on 








Books, luding the Library of a Gentleman 

(decetsed), and the Neientofe Library of a Fellow of the 
Royal Scctety. 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


UCTION, Ry their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., 

TURSDAY. Jaly 28, and Two Following Days, at 1 pny Mis. 
CELLANBOUS BUOKS, Including the above Libraries and other 
Properties, comprising First Fditions of Dickens, Thackeray, Ains- 
worth, Leigh Hunt, Hughes, Oscar Wilde, and others, a few being 
Jopie: ies — Lever’s Novels. 19 vols. — Kooks relating to 








YWNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 


NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, a. and cen 
Station. 


Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & C. 
others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


Shakespeare and the Drama—BSacon's Essayes, 1625—Havell’s Guide to 
the Watering Ley oy and other Books with Coloured Plates — the 
Studio, a Set from t Ss ifie Writings of Darwin, 
Lyell, Spencer, Conen. — &c.—and an extensive Collection of 
Works in General Li 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. Price SIXPENCE. 


CHRISTIAN THAL. By M. BE. Francis (Mrs, Francis 
Blundell). Book III. Chaps. 2-5. 


A SEVBNTEENTH-CENTURY DUELLIST. By Eveline (, 
Godley. 

AUSTRALIA as the FLOWERY LAND. By E. M. Nall, 

“= om BABOON has that KINK in bis TAIL, By 


A SUMMER MORNING. By Fred Whisbaw. 
NATURE’S COMEDIAN. By W. E. Norris. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


Chaps, 3, 4, 


Longmans, Green & Co. 39, Paternoster Row, London, 


ONUMENT to CHARLES GARNIER, PARig; 
Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal; Guilds and Art, The 
momaegge pa a Congress a concluded) ; By-laws relating to 
Plans of D “04 s in ie Dp age a Associa- 
tion m ‘ot # the Royal Academy. 
&e. 8ee the BUILDER 7 July 25 7 i by nah t4jd.) Through any 
Neweagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, W. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


PENSHURST, an Historical Guide. By the 
MARY SIDNEY. With 8 Illustrations specially produced 
under the direction of the Authoress. Artistic Wrapper. Crown 8yo, 
1s. net. Post free, 1s. 
Goulden & Carry, Tunbrid e Wells; Simpkin, Marshall & C 
and Railway Bookstalls. s 7 ams 


THE UNDERTAKER’S 


A FACT. 





FIELD, 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
bd Pa ail Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian, 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, £.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
JREMAREABLE ECLIPSES : a Sketch of the 


d with the Observation 
of — and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. ad 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the x eae res - the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, BaF A.8. ‘ia i 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.C, 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World a the Reign of 
agg “q the Present Time. Third Edition. By W. T. LY YNN, BA. 


rer Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 
price Sixpence, 





STRONOMY for the | YOUNG. 
y W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 
G. 8 29, Pat oe E.O. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 
G. Stoneman, 29, Paternoster rn E.C. 








ROT Tso B&B 
NoOt#Ss AND QUERIES. 
The VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1903, 

With the 


Tee ss EC, 
Price 10s. 6d., 
IS NEARLY READY. 
*,* Tke INDEX separately, price 64.; 
by post, 63d, 
Also Ceses for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 2d. 





Published by John C, Francis, Bream’s Buildirgs, 





Sotpeineutene@uumigeetes. 





Wells. 





Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. FROM 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE aRCRET gensenx on enn OXFORD MOVEMENT.’ MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
A Historical Inquiry into their Political Influences. oo Are 
By WALTER WALSH, F.R.Hist.8. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [this day. | THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, 395. JULY. 6s. 


THE SEMITIC SERIES.—New Vol. 


Each 5s, net. 


DEVELOPMENT of MUSLIM THEOLOGY, JURISPRUDENCE, 


and CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY. By Prof. D. B. MACDONALD, Hartford Theol. Seminary. 


(This day. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


(1) BABYLONIANS and ASSYRIANS: Life and Customs. 


(2) SOCIAL LIFE of the HEBREW 


By Prof. A. H. SAYce. 


By Rev. Epwarp Day. 


Ss. 
(3) KARLY HISTORY of SYRIA and PALESTINE. By Lewis B. Paron, Ph.D. 
(4) THEOLOGY and ETHICS of the HEBREWS. By Prof. ARcHIBALD Durr, M.A. LL.D. B.D. 


*,* Several other Volumes in preparation. 


VISITORS to SWITZERLAND should 
not fail to provide themselves with a copy of Prof. 
A. W. BENNETT'S FLORA of the ALPS, which 
contains a clear and exact Description of every * Species 
of Flowering Plant indigenous to Switzerland, and of 
the Alpine Species of the adjacent Mountain Districts 
of France, Italy, and Austria, including the Pyrenees. 
It is illustrated by 120 carefully coloured Plates, and is 
published in 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, at lis. net. 

The Spectator says:—‘“ These two volumes will form 
delightful companions to every traveller”; and Land and 
Water prophesies ‘‘ that these very beautifully illustrated 
volumes will be welcomed by the numberless people whose 
summer holiday is spent in Switzerland or the Alpine 
districts.” 


HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By 
the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, M.A. A New Hdition (1903), 
thoroughly Revised and Extended by the addition of 
several new Species and new Plates. 6 vols. super- 
royal 8vo, with 400 Plates painted by Hand, 90s. net. 

“It is a work which every lover of nature, every one who 
wishes to become intimately acquainted with the feathered 
tribes of our land, ought by all means te possess himself 
of.”—Naturalist. 


HANDBOOK of BRITISH BIRDS, 
showing the Distribution of the Resident and Migratory 
Species in the British Islands. By J. E. HARTING, 
F.Z.S. New and Revised Edition, with 35 Coloured 
Plates by Prof. Schlegel. 8vo, buckram, 42s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
MOTHS. By _ Rev. F. O. MORRIS, M.A. _ Sixth 
Edition, with Introduction by Dr. W. 'E. KIRBY. In 
4 vols. super-royal 8vo, with 132 Hand-painted Plates 
(1,933 distinct specimens), 63s. net. 


CAPTAIN GRONOW: Reminiscences 
and Recollections. Anecdotes of the Camp, the Court, 
the Club, and Society, 1810-1860. With Portrait and 
32 Contemporary Illustrations, 2 vols. cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 12s. net. 


*,* A remarkably cheap edition of one of the most 
popular of the ‘‘ Memoir Books” which have recently seen 
the light. A very wide popularity should be ensured for it, 
the previous editions having been published at high prices. 


The OPERA: a History of the Develop- 
ment of Opera. With full Descriptions of all Works in 
the Modern Repertory. By R. A. STREATFRILD. 
With an Introduction by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 
New Edition, Enlarged. Cloth, gilt top, 6s 


“An admirable volume.’ "—Times. “One of the most 
aseful books of recent years.”—Saturday Review. ‘Far 
ahead of anything in our language hitherto published.”— 
Musical Opinion. 


ROYALTY in ALL AGES: the Amuse- 


ments, Eccentricities, Accomplishments, ae 
and Frolies of Kings’ and Queens of Europe. By 
THISELTON-DYER, M.A. (Oxon.). ith 6 Btched 
Portraits. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


A CHARMING 6d. SHAKESPEARE. 


The ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. Excel- 
lently printed in clear type. with HOWARD’S OUT- 
LINE ILLUSTRATIONS in each volume. In 40 vols. 
One Play in each vol. 

Vol. XXXVIII. VEN 
gon. US and ADONIS. 
RACTER 
Each Tet. 6d., neatly and strongly bound. 
Send 8d. for a Specimen Volume (post free). 


HOMES and HAUNTS of the 
BRITISH POETS. By WILLIAM HOWITT. New 
Edition. With 32 Illustrations. 
volume of ‘* Routledge’s Popular Library,” 


Vol. 
Vol. XL. GLOSSARY and INDEX of CHA- 


(This day. 


HALF-FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 
Edited by EK. A. BAKER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, elegantly bound, each 2s, 

A Series of CHEAP EDITIONS of once-famous Books 
which in their day enjoyed wide popularity, but which are 
now out of print or inaccessible in cheap and convenient 
forms. Each contains a careful Introduction by the Editor 


or another. 

WHITEFRIARS; or, the Court of 

Charles I. By EMMA ROBINSON, 518 pp. [Ready. 

The MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO. By 
NN RADCLIFFH. 314p 


CALEB WILLIAMS. By William 
GODWIN. 478 pp. 


TOM BULLKLEY of LISSINGTON. 
By R. MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON. 444 pp. ([Ready. 


MEMOIRS of GRIMALDI, the 
CLOWN. By CHARLES DICKENS. With Cruik- 
shank’s Plates. [Nezt week. 


SAM SLICK, the CLOCKMAKER. 
By JUDGE HALIBURTON. [Shortly. 


The POTTLETON LEGACY. By 


ALBERT SMIT (Shortly. 
OLD LONDON BRIDGE. By .G. H. 
ortly. 
ROMANCE of the FOREST. By Ann 
RADCLIFF [Shortly. 


aa ae others in active preparation. 


ROUTLEDGE’S THIN-PAPER EDITIONS. 


A NEW SERIES, in Large Type, on very thin but very 
oo paper, crown 8vo, cloth neat, 2s.; lambskin gilt, 
. net. 


) FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 
(2) SMOLLETT’ S PEREGRINE 


PICKLE. 603 pp. 





ROUTLEDGE’S POCKET LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Each 32mo, cloth neat, ls.; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. 
OLIVE BOOKS. 


The DAGONET POEMS, and other 
Ballads. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 392 pp. 
The large First Edition has been sold out at once, anda 
Second (5,000 Copies) is nearly exhausted. 
By 


BALLADS and LEGENDS. 
FREDERICK LARGBRIDGH. 435 pp. 

The Publishers desire to call special attention to this 
admirable collection of Ballads and Story-Poems, which, by 
virtue of their humorous and their pathetic appeal, are 
likely to find a very wide audience. Keciters will find the 
book a treasure-house. 


PIKE COUNTY BALLADS. By Col. 
HN HAY. 156 pp. 





XXXIX. | 


648 pp. 8vo, forming a | 
3s. 6d. 


RLET LETTER. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 320 pp. 


Send for a Complete List of the charming Pocket Library. 
| The OLIVE BOOKS contain (each in 


1 vol.) Poetical Works of MATTHEW ARNOLD, ELIZABETH B. 

BROWNING, ROBERT BROWNING, BYRON (2 vols.), CAMP- 

i COLERIDGE, Sadan DANTE (3 vols.), EMERSON, 
. 8. GILBERT’S ‘ Bab Ballads,’ GRAY, BRET HARTE, Col J. 


SCARLET BOOKS. 
|The SCA 


{ AY, Mrs. HEMANS, HOOD "2 vols.), KEATS, LOCKHART, 
LONOFEL OW (13 yols.), MACAULAY, MILTON, MOORE 
(2 vols.), ROGERS, CLEMENT SCOT®, Sir WALTER SCOTT 


(3 vols.), SHELLEY, TALFOURD, WITTIEX, WILLIS, WORDS- 
WORTH. 


The PEACOCK BOOKS contain (each 


in 1 vol.) Works by GOLDSMITH, A. and J. HARE, LAMB (3 vols.), 
ST. PIERRE, H. and J. SMITH. 


|The SCARLET BOOKS contain (each 
| in 1 vol.) Works by BARHAM (3 vols.), DICKENS (7 vols.). BRET 
HARTE, Pf W. HOLMES (3 vols.), ASHINGTON IRVING, 

LORD LYTYION, MEDIMoR. PREVOST, 
SHELLEY. ALBERT SMITH, STERNE, 
, ARTEMUS WARD. 


| J. R WELL, 
! HOGERS. Ors. 
\ THACKERAY (2 vols. } 


SEND FOR ROUTLEDGE’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Luurtep, London. 





1, The SAGAS and SONGS of the GAEL. 
2. The HISTORY of MANKIND. 


3. SIR DONALD STEWART and the SECOND AFGHAN 
WAR. 


4. The IMPROVEMENT of BRITISH FORESTRY. 

5. The SUBMARINE. Illustrated. 

6. NEW LIGHTS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

7. ASIA in TRANSFORMATION. With a Map. 

8. SIENA. 

9. The ROYAL ACADEMY and REFORM. 

10. The SURVIVAL of PERSONALITY AFTER DEATH. 
11. RELIGION and the POOR. 

12. MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY. 

13, POPE LEO XIII. 


SELECTED SPEECHES of Sir 


WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Bart., P.C. M.P., on 
QUESTIONS RELATING to COLONIAL POLICY. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by HUGH EK, EGERTON, 
M.A. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, lds. net. [/ust out, 





CATALOGUE of LETTERS and 


other HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS exhibited in the 
LIBRARY at WELBECK. Compiled by S. ARTHUR 
STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords and to 
the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth; Professor in 
University College, London. With Portraits and 
numerous Facsimiles of Manuscripts in the possession 
of the Duke of Portland. 4to, 2/. 2s. net. [Just out. 





Crown 4to, 500 pp. 25s. net. 
NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN. 


GREEK COINS and their PARENT 


CITIES. A Tour round the Ancient Sites. By JOHN 
WARD, F.S.A. With a Scientific Catalogue of Mr. 
Ward’s Collection by G. F. HILL, M.A. With 22 
Autotype Plates, 500 Illustrations, "Maps, and many 
Portraits. 
A Selectien of the Coins is now on exhibition at the 
Burlington Fine-Arts Club. 
‘Mr. Ward is fortunate in the state of his coins......We 
doubt if anything finer is known than the four Syracusan 
medallions.’’—TZimes. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES IN 
MR, MURRAY'S SERIES UF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 1EXT-BOOKS. 
A COMPANION to FRENCH 


VERSE. With Poems for Recitation. By the Rev. 
H. J. CHAYTER, M.A., Author of ‘ The Troubadours of 
Dante.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Just out. 


UN EPISODE de WATERLOO. 
(Extrait de la Chartreuse de Parme.) Par STENDHAL, 
Adapted and Edited by MAURICE A. GEROTHWOHL, 
B.Phil., Public Examiner (England and Scotland) in 
French "Language and Literature. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

[Just out. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and 


ESSAY WRITING. By L. COPE CORNFORD. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. (Next week. 


NEW VOLUME IN 
MURRAY’S HOME AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


ALGEBRA. Pait II. Adapted to the 


Requirements of the ~~ “te - of the Directo 7 ot 
the Board of Education. M. LANGLEY, 
Senior Mathematical eae, | Re, Seneol. Bedford ; 
and §. N. BRADLY, M ths. Mathematical Master, 
Modern School, Bedford. Feap. 8vo, 2s. (Just out. 


MR. 





LOWER PRICED REISSUE OF 
MR. MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY MANUALS, 
The ENGLISH NOVEL, from its 


Origin to Sir W. Scott. By WALTER RALEIGH, 
Professor of English Literature, Glasgow University. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. (/ust out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S| MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
LIST. NEW BOOKS, NEW DEPARTURES. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 


EDITION DE LUXE 


OF THE 


WORKS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IN FIFTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Uniform with the Editions de Luxe of Tennyson, Lamb, 
Kingsley, FitzGerald, Pater, and Kipling. 
The Hdition will be strictly limited to 775 Copies. Price 
10s. 6d. net per Volume, and orders will only be taken for 
complete Sets. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
LATEST ADDITION. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 





JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s. 6d.; Annual Subscription, post free, 11s, 
Contents :— 

EA; YAHVEH. DYAUS; ZEY>; JUPITER. By Prof, 
A. H. Keane. 

IS THERE a JEWISH LITERATURE ? 
Levy, . 

The WISDOM of BEN SIRA. II. 
Taylor. 

PRIMITIVE KXEGESIS as a FACTOR in the CORRUP- 
TION of TEXTS of SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED from 
the VERSIONS of BEN SIRA. By J. H. A. Hart. 

An EARLY COPY of the SAMARITAN - HEBREW 
PENTATEUCH. By the Rev. George Margoliouth. 

The LOST TRIBES, and the INFLUENCE of the SEARCH 
for them on the RETURN of the JEWS to ENGLAND. 
By Albert M. Hyamson. 

The ARABIC PORTION of the CAIRO GENIZAH at 
— (with 4 Facsimiles). By Dr. H. Hirsch- 
eld. 


By the Rev. S. 


By the Rev. Dr. C. 


HAPAX LEGOMENA IM ALTEN TESTAMENT. By Dr. 
A. 8. Yahuda. 
= BLAU on the BIBLE asa BOOK. By E.N, 
er. 





Globe 8vo, red cloth, 4s, net each. 


THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 


159 VOLUMES, 
Among which are Works by 


DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 12 vols, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols. — 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN. 14 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 11 vols. 
EMERSON. 6 vols. 
HUXLEY. 12 vols. 
R. H. HUTTON. 6 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB. 1 vol, 
SIR JOHN SEELEY. 5 vols. 
AND 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 1 vol. 


The ACADEMY writes:—‘‘In truth, we can hardly 
imagine a pleasanter fate than to be locked fora year on 
some sunny island, with trees, a few friends, some food, 
oa a stout wooden case containing the entire ‘ Eversley 

eries.’” 


*.* Complete List sent post free on application, 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR 
HORSE OWNERS. 


An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine 
and Surgery. 
Written in simple language. With 267 Illustrations. 


and 121 New and Original Photographs added. 
Large crown 8vo, buckram, lis. net. 


THE HORSEWOMAN. 
A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 


By Mrs, HAYES, 
Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES. 





New and Original Photographic I!lustrations added. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


MODERN POLO. 





Fdited by Capt. M. H. HAYES. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings. 16s. net. 


POINTS OF THE HORSE. 


[Third Edition in the press. 


Sixth Edition. Revised throughout, considerably Enlarged, 


Second Edition. Rewritten, Enlarged, and witb about 150 


By Capt. E. D. MILLER, late 17th Lancers, 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


A Familiar Treatise on Equine Conformation. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN OF GERISAU,’ 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, in 1 vol. 6s. 


BONDMAN FREE. 
By JOHN OXENHAM, 

Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘Will enhance the author's 
reputation, and stamps him as a novelist with every 
prospect of a great future. ‘Bondman Free’ is a novel 
which merits success.” 

TIMBS.—" A well-told tale.” 

WORLD.—“‘ Bondman Free’ ought to receive a cordial 
welcome from all who care for a thoroughly good story 
thoroughly well told.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ A book to read.” 
SPECTATOR.—‘'Mr. Oxenham has an admirable way, 
which other nevelists might follow with advantage, of 
giving his readers a real story, full of incidents, and acted 
by people who might have lived.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“‘A pleasant story, well written, 
and the characters are sympathetically delineated.” 

SUNDAY SUN.—‘‘A brilliant novel, well up to the 
author’s previous high standard.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“‘ An excellent novel, full of strong situa- 
jg = a keen interest started at once and maintained 
to the end.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RISING FORTUNES. 


By JOHN OXENHAYM. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
IMPERIAL ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


Edited by E. F. BENSON and E. H. MILES. 


New Additions, uniform with ‘DAILY TRAINING,’ each 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 


The CRICKET of ABEL, HIRST, 


and SHREWSBURY. Hlustrated. [Now ready, 


A BOOK of GOLF. By J. Braid, 


J. A. T. BRAMSTON, and H. G. HUTCHINSON. 
Illustrated. [Now ready, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Luirtep, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, W, 


Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN for PROSPEOTUSRs 
of their many new and interesting projects. They have jp 
preparation a large number of Reprints of some of the rare 
and splendid Books on which the old printers lavished their 
skill and industry, Books which are now unobtainable by 
readers of moderate income. 


P 
SON, the splendid HYPNEROTOMACHIA, the 
MICROCOSM of LONDON, a reproduction in Folio 
PORTS—these are some 
of the Books which Messrs. METHUEN have in the Press, 


THE METHUEN DUMAS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will shortly initiate an important 
and highly interesting scheme, ie., a complete issue of 
all the NOVELS of ALEXANDRE DUMAS in 
ENGLISH. These Novels number over 70, and they have 
all been translated afresh. They will be published in paper 
covers at 6d.,1s., and Is. 6d., according to their length; or 
in cloth, with Coloured Illustrations, at 2s. €d. each. Of 
these 70 Novels, at least 30 have never been translated into 
English. No such issue of the Prince of Story-tellers has 
been before made in the English language. Kindly send for 
a Prospectus. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE, 


Messrs. METHUEN will shortly commence the issue of 
a Miniature Edition of the PLAYS and POEMS of 
SHAKESPEARE. The Series will consist of 40 vols., 
each Play being contained in 1 vol., while the Poems and 
Sonnets will be given in 3 vols. Short Introductions and brief 
but sufficient foot-notes will be added by Mr. W. J. Craig, 
whose eminence as a Shakespearian scholar is unquestioned, 
These charming little books will be so small as to repose 
comfortably in the waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed 
as to be read with ease, and they will be issued in leather 
at ls. net each volume. Messrs. METHUEN hope to 
publish the volumes at frequent and regular intervals until 
the whole series is complete. Kindly write for a Prospectus, 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


A New Series of Books under the above title will shortly 
be commenced. These Books are monographs in miniature, 
containing the complete outline of the subject under treat- 
ment and rejecting the minute details, the controversy, 
and the elaborate criticism which might justly find a place 
in along book. They are under the direction of Mr. Uyril 
Davenport, and each volume will consist of about 200 
pages, will contain a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 
to 50 other Illustrations, and will be published at 2s. €d, 
net. Demy l6mo. 

The first Volume will be ROMNEY, by Geonrce 
PasTon. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY 
OF PLAIN AND COLOURED BOOKS 


Promises to be one of the completest successes in modern 
publishing. It is a series of reproductions in miniature of 
the famous illustrated books of past generations, especially 
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English Literature: an Illustrated Record.— 
Vol. I. From the Beginnings to the Age of 
Henry VIII. By Richard Garnett.— 
Vol. III. From Milton to Johnson. By 
Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 


Tue two volumes before us are weighty, 
handsome in appearance, well printed, and 
most profusely illustrated. This last feature 
is, indeed, the main one :— 

“The design of the publisher of this work 
has been to produce a book which shall stimulate 
and gratify curiosity concerning the leading 
authors of our country and the evolution of its 
literary history......As the reader becomes 
attracted to the writings of this or that writer, 
and feels his enthusiasm enkindled, he desires 
to know, and to know instantly and without 
disturbance, not only who the writer was and 
what he wrote, but what he looked like; perhaps 
at various ages ; where he lived, what his hand- 
writing was, and how he appeared in caricature 
to his contemporaries. No book has hitherto 
been presented to the public which has fulfilled 
these various requirements.” 

Dr. Garnett modifies this view by stating 
that his aim is 
“to depict for readers of general culture the 
development of our literature through centuries 
of vicissitude, from the primitive period when 
it is almost synonymous with poetry to that 
when it begins to challenge a place among the 
great literatures of the world.” 

As to his success we feel somewhat doubtful. 
He has given such an account of our litera- 
ture as hardly another man of our time 
could have written from his personal know- 
ledge. It must have been a pleasure to him 
to have the opportunity of renewing 
acquaintance with so many masterpieces 
of our tongue. But we ask ourselves 
whether he had not in view (unconsciously, 
perhaps) a class of readers as widely read as 
himself, whether his style is not too allusive 
for those who know little of the works 
considered, whether his criticism is always 





adequate to the requirements of those 
better acquainted with them, even in trans- 
lation. The problem, however, that lay before 
him was difficult, and perhaps his method of 
solution was the best. 

Dr. Garnett’s picture of the development of 
our literature in its early period seems to us, 
after careful study of it, to fall short in three 
respects—in his treatment of Anglo-Saxon 
literature, of that important part of English 
literature which was written in or influenced 
by Anglo-French, and of the fifteenth 
century. We feel, for example, in his pre- 
liminary chapter, a certain failure of sym- 
pathy in some directions, as witnessed by a 
not very happy selection of specimens—a 
certain undervaluing of the necessities of a 
literature of which the greater bulk was 
unwritten. The ninth century may seem 
‘“‘torpid”’ to us, but when every man was a 
poet in his own circle, he would be as care- 
less of the preservation of another’s work 
as of his own. The builders of Beauvais 
would have torn down the priceless Basse 
(Euvre without a scruple, to erect a nave 
to their church ; an age of conscious poverty 
guards monuments it is incapable of sur- 
passing. Dr. Garnett’s remark on the 
‘Heliand’ that it seems to imply a corre- 
sponding poem on the Old Testament, exist- 
ing at present solely in the Anglo-Saxon 
fragment known as Genesis B, is evidently 
due to some slip of memory, since a frag- 
ment of such a poem was printed in 1895 
in parallel columns with its Anglo-Saxon 
translation, part of Genesis B. The author’s 
conclusion that there is little trace of Celtic 
influence on Anglo - Saxon literature is 
eminently just, but the arguments by which 
he supports it are weak. It is a common- 
place of ethnology that language is no 
criterion of race, and ‘‘a mingled breed 
from Saxon fathers and Celtic mothers” 
would in all probability have spoken a 
Celtic tongue and not have allowed it to 
die out—witness the Northmen in Neustria 
and in Sicily. Yet the Celtic tongue did 
die out in Britain. 

The chapters dealing with the period of 
Anglo - Norman fusion are perhaps the 
weakest in the book. It is a grave mis- 
take to under-estimate the fact that English 
writers used French as a medium for many 
years, and to neglect their work in a history 
of English literature; Mapes is as near to 
modern English as Layamon; it was the 
habitual use of French that made modern 
English possible—there was no “ alliance 
on equal terms” in the matter, to our 
mind. The development of English from 
Anglo-Saxon rose from these writers 
seeking a wider audience, attempting to 
express the sentiments of one language in 
the terms of another, and finding its voca- 
bulary insufficient. We suspect that we 
have fallen on one of the nodding intervals 
of ‘“‘ bonus Homerus”’ when we read that 
‘“‘in the time of Edward the Confessor the 
Normans already possessed a literature derived 
from France, scarcely indeed extending beyond 
the domain of narrative poetry, yet active and 
progressive, while that of England lay sunk in 
torpor. Plantation to England modified this 
literature in but one respect, the infusion of 
romantic feeling which it received from a closer 
contact with the sources of Celtic tradition, 
hitherto only accessible in Brittany.” 

Three short poems are all that exist of the 
‘‘ literature” derived from France or else- 





where before the plantation in England, and 
there is no evidence of any more, beyond mere 
presumption. Our author, too, is not happy 
in his excursion into the thorny thicket of 
Arthurian criticism. All parties alike would 
turn and rend him for the statement that 
‘‘when the mine of Carolingian tradition 
became exhausted, the Norman minstrels, 
about 1160, turned to the story of Arthur,” 
and for his omission at this point of any 
mention of the Anglo-Norman Tristans—the 
pivot on which the Arthurian stories were 
destined to turn. 

As regards the fifteenth century, Dr. 
Garnett has been, we feel, blinded by the 
exceptional position of Chaucer to the 
general merits of his contemporaries and 
successors. As Mr. Pollard has shrewdly 
remarked, if Chaucer and Shakspeare had 
not existed the history of English literature 
would have been more easy to write, and 
would have presented a more logical develop- 
ment. The average reader may turn to his 
‘ Fifteenth - Century Prose and Verse’ for 
Mr. Pollard’s defence of this much neglected 
period with every confidence of a rich reward 
in the new horizon opened to him. Let us 
add that Dr. Garnett’s chapter on Chaucer 
is entirely adequate and well illustrated. 

If, however, we differ on these matters it 
is only the more incumbent on us to empha- 
size the rare pleasure with which we have 
followed Dr. Garnett in the main through 
the book. A fine and cultivated taste, a 
catholic and discriminating sympathy, are 
indeed rare accomplishments, and these Dr. 
Garnett displays on every page. Let us 
congratulate him, too, on the choice of sub- 
jects for reproduction as illustrations. Most 
of them are new to works of this kind, and 
the colour printing is uniformly good. We 
are sorry that so much cannot be said for the 
process- blocks. The reproductions on pp. 74, 
248, 249, 272, for example, are not a credit 
to the firm that supplied them: the first 
as showing their want of resource when 
making the photograph, the others (with 
many more) for their choice of an anti- 
quated and wholly unsuitable process. We 
must comment, too, on the fact that the 
references are often given as to ‘“‘a MS. 
in the British Museum,” an ascription in the 
worst tradition of the early Victorian school. 
There are one or two failures in diction: 
e.g, ‘*to go in for it,” p. 50, and some 
slips which may be amended in the second 
edition. Winchester was the capital of 
England in the twelfth century (see 
p- 115); the number of parishes was con- 
stant from before the Norman Conquest 
to our own days (see p. 125); the 
story of Rosiphila is taken direct from 
Andrew the Chaplain’s book on love (see 
p. 181); the Merchants’ Guild is surely not 
an offshoot of the Craft Guilds, but is much 
earlier (see p. 223); and if the Black Death 
spared Chaucer, Gower, &c., it could not 
have cut off the most gifted minds of the 
fifteenth century in infancy (see p. 241). 
We would also suggest that transliterations 
of all the facsimiles should be inserted 
opposite them, as is done in Wiilker’s 
‘History.’ We have noticed but one mis- 
print in this volume; on p. 29, line 5 of 
the verses quoted, “there” should be 
‘‘ these ’—a somewhat important correction. 

In writing the volume from Milton to 
Johnson Mr. Gosse has been hampered 
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probably by the feeling that he is “ spatiis 
inclusus iniquis,” and his brief page of 
preface explains that he has had to select, 
and cannot expect to please everybody. So 
skilful a penman as he is can, however, do 
much in a little space, and going largely 
over ground he has covered in earlier 
books, he can claim to write with the 
assured brevity of the man who knows that 
study is behind his adjective. Such com- 
pression is a difficult business, and we do 
not know that Mr. Gosse has always 
achieved, or even attempted it. He is a master 
of the paraphrase which may mean more or 
less. Obscurity is the evident danger of 
the allusive method to which his cleverness 
and neatness of style expose him. In some 
of his earlier volumes he has been open to 
criticism on this side. Here he is, we are 
glad to find, more understandable and less 
obtrusively clever, though some of his 
comparisons between authors do not seem 
very illuminating. His writing is gener- 
ally so charged with apt illustration and, 
shall we say? ironical innuendo, that it is 
never dull, and ought to enliven a tolerably 
indifferent public. 

The student who has made some advance 
in literature may ask for something more 
detailed and elaborate than, to use Mr. 
Gosse’s own words, ‘“‘a sketch of literature 
so summary as this.” He will, however, 
find in the admirable display of selected 
passages, reproductions of the actual letters 
and MSS. of authors and of contemporary 
portraits and caricatures, an unequalled 
means for realizing what the writers of the 
time were, their dress, their manner of 
living and writing. Such realization is a 
difficulty to many who have an excellent 
grasp of things written, but no idea of 
those who wrote them. 

On the other hand, many commencing 
students will be encouraged by this record 
to go further into the works of those of 
whom for the first time they get so lively 
a presentation. To this end a bibliography 
of selected works would be of great value, 
and may, perhaps, be added to the last 
volume as well as the index, the absence 
of which at present detracts from the use 
of the volumes before us. They are, we 
understand, sold separately, and, as most 
men have their favourite century or two, a 
separate index of writers’ names should 
certainly be provided for each volume. 
It would not take more than a page, and 
would more than repay the slight labour 
and cost involved. e find, for instance, 
when we come to Dryden that ‘ MacFteck- 
noe’ and other satirical pieces are sum- 
marily dismissed without any sign that 
there is to be more said later. Later, 
however, the notice does duly appear, and 
we should be grateful for references in an 
index, so that we might readily peruse 
at once all that is said on Dryden. 

The general method adopted by Mr. 
Gosse is to present a summary of the 
writer's literary achievement, next an 
account of his life, and finally an extract 
from his writing. This system involves 
repetition. Thus we get Swift’s remark 
about Pope on p.194 and again on p. 198. 
Is there any objection to noticing a man’s 
life and work at the same time? There 
may perhaps be a gain in lucidity in the 
method adopted, but there is a loss of 





precious space. We think that some room 
might have been saved by omitting the 
date at which minor people like Cart- 
wright and Mayne, who were both of 
Christchurch, took their B.A. It would 
have been sufficient to state their college 
and university. Nor is Mr. Gosse always 
consistent in including or omitting such 
details. He has not thought it worth 
while, for instance, to state that Whiston 
occupied for nine years the Lucasian Chair 
of Mathematics at Cambridge, in which he 
had been preceded by Isaac Newton and 
Isaac Barrow. It is odd to find Mr. Gosse 
casual about Gray, whom he represents as 
‘“‘ Professor of Modern Literature at Cam- 
bridge.”” Literature was not professed in 
those days at Cambridge, which has now 
no Professor of Poetry, and had to wait till 
1896 for an English Lectureship, due to the 
efforts of Prof. Skeat. 

In the matter of the space apportioned to 
writers of varying merit this volume is very 
satisfactory. The only writer of distinction 
to whom too little notice is awarded is, we 
think, Marvell, whose poetry was up to the 
middle of the last century difficult to get 
hold of, but who has since received ample 
and deserved recognition in anthologies for 
his patriotic poetry, and the wonderful 
verve of pieces like the inspired tribute ‘ To 
his Coy Mistress,’ whence Tennyson stole 
the ‘vegetable loves” of ‘The Talking 
Oak.’ There is one serious omission which 
was, possibly, accidental. A portrait is given 
of Burke, but no account of his writing, much 
of which belongs to this period. 

Most of the important figures are well hit 
off, and, on the whole, our conviction is that 
Mr. Gosse has done his business as well as 
any single man we could think of would have, 
better than many who would conceive them- 
selves to be qualified for the work. This much 
said, we shall mention a few points that 
have struck us in the volume. The lyric side 
of Milton’s genius is fully recognized, but 
Mr. Gosse leaves his usual urbanity to 
indulge in clamorous denunciation of Milton’s 
tracts, which possess virtues similar to those 
of authors he duly applauds. ‘ The Compleat 
Angler’ is more than “the best - written 
technical treatise in the language.”’ That 
merit would not make it a classic. A lot of 
it is less technical than a modern gardening 
olio ; it is as an open-air book adorned with 
poetry, old-fashioned, but ‘‘ choicely good,” 
that it has secured its wide popularity in 
modern times. ‘‘Austonius’’ remains un- 
corrected on p. 94. 

Mr. Gosse has many happy references to 
the relations between French and English 
literature. The Academy of France leads 
him to the suggestion, concerning our own 
Royal Society, that 


“it does not seem to have been observed by 
the historians of our literature that the original 
scope of the assembly included the renovation 
of English prose. According to the official 
definition of the infant Royal Society, they 
exacted from all their members a close, naked, 
natural way of speaking, positive expressions, 
clear senses, a native easiness, bringing all 
things as near the mathematical plainness 
as they can, [and passed] a resolution to 
reject all the amplifications, digressions and 
—~ of style. No literary academy 
could have done more; and although the 
Royal Society soon dropped all pretensions 


action, coming when it did, can but have been 
of immense service to the new school. Nor must 
it be forgotten that among these savants who 
bound themselves to the exercise of lucidity ang 
brevity in composition were Boyle, Clarendon, 
Barrow, Evelyn, Pearson, Pepys, Stanley, 
Thomas Burnet, the very representatives of all 
that was most vivid in the prose of the age,” 
But on p. 133 we read that ‘neither 
Baxter nor Bunyan nor Pepys set any value 
on literature, or concerned himself at all 
with the form under which he transmitted 
his ideas,” an opinion which seems to con- 
tradict the last sentence above by putting 
the lively diarist outside the influence of 
the Royal Society as a mentor of style, 
Pepys’s chief claim to immortality was, of 
course, unknown to his contemporaries. We 
think with a recent writer that he had a 
gift of prose and may be credited with a 
style sans le savoir. He is never heavy, and 
other diarists are. The reader, for example, 
who has an enthusiasm for archeology 
yet finds Hearne difficult to read, for 
Hearne seldom puts a thing aptly unless he 
is moved by personal spite. Speaking of 
Robert Boyle and the early philosophers of 
the Royal Society, Mr. Gosse says :— 
‘*From our present standpoint, too, these 
early ‘virtuosi’ deserve consideration on account 
of the care which they took to make their lan- 
guage elegant and lucid. In this it cannot be 
said that their influence on British science has 
been as far-reaching as might be desired.” 
The point is made with Mr. Gosse’s well- 
known lightness, and was worth making. 
Often we have to regret in dealing with 
scientific writers of to-day that their inten- 
tions are so much better than their English. 
It might have been stated that Charles 
Boyle, the editor of the ‘ Letters of Phalaris,’ 
which provoked Bentley to a masterpiece, 
was the nephew of Robert Boyle above men- 
tioned. Of Bentley himself a good summary 
is supplied, though his critical work on 
Horaee and Terence should have been 
mentioned as well as on Manilius, and also, 
erhaps, his doctoring of Milton. Bentley 
had inclinations towards the chief field of 
learned dispute in our own times, the higher 
criticism ; Whiston tells us that when 
‘Dr. Bentley was courting his lady, who was 
a most excellent Christian woman, he had like 
to have lost her by starting to her an objection 
against the Book of Daniel.” 
As Mr. Gosse has paid but scanty regard to 
Whiston, a remarkable man in his way, 
which was, it is true, not precisely a literary 
way, we may note that this strenuous oppo- 
nent of “the horrible Athanasian Creed” 
was one of the earliest men of learning who 
sought to inculcate their ideas by means of 
leaflets distributed gratis in large numbers. 
Is there an earlier instance outside politics 
of this up-to-date method of persuading the 
multitude ? 
On Swift Mr. Gosse writes admirably, as 
he did in his ‘ History of Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Literature,’ more than ten years ago. 
The reference to modern literary tastes in 
connexion with the question whether Pope’s 
poetry is poetry or not does not seem par- 
ticularly illuminating. Ibsen and Tolstoy 
as literary artists or “ imaginative creators” 
seem as far removed from Pope in their 
methods as they well can be. They create 
their impression ,by putting an infinity of 
meaning into sentences absolutely bare of 
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Usually this volume shows knowledge of 
modern research, but the account of Defoe 
js disappointing in this way. Mr. William 
Lee’s researches in 1869 are mentioned, but 
it should also have been noted that the 
letters of Defoe published a year or two ago 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
from the Duke of Portland’s papers show 
the author of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ definitely 
to have been a spy. Mr. Gosse gives the 
date of Defoe’s birth as 1661; but Mr. 
Aitken has shown in our columns 
(August 23rd, 1890) that Defoe was born 
earlier—probably late in 1659. Bishop 
Hoadly, like his opponent Bishop Sherlock, 
was a fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a8 we recently pointed out. A 
testimony to his ‘‘ simplicity”’ is here quoted, 
to the effect that ‘‘ when he went to Court 
to kiss hands on being made a bishop, he 
did not know the way upstairs.” But a con- 
temporary also reports that he did not know 
the way to Bangor either—at least, he never 
entered the diocese during his six years of 
episcopacy, an abstinence which was a cause 
of great scandal, and may modify our idea 
of his virtues. We think of him as the 
object of Whig idolatry rather than as an 
exemplary character. 

On the merits of Johnson and the facul- 
ties which secured him his literary dic- 
tatorship Mr. Gosse writes with excellent 
decision and discernment. But it is neces- 
sary to point out, what is often forgotten in 
dilating on Johnson’s common sense, that 
he was not opposed to speculation. He 
investigated the Cock Lane Ghost instead 
of dismissing it offhand as nonsense, which 
the Englishman conceives to be the common- 
sense thing to do; and he considered the 
genuineness of apparitions ‘‘a question, 
whether in theology or philosophy, one of 
the most important that can come before 
the human understanding.’’ The number of 
people who have read through ‘ Rasselas’ 
with pleasure, and could do so again, we 
believe to be small; is it really one of 
“the minor classics of our tongue”? We 
doubt it. The ‘Lives of the Poets’ are 
much better reading and are read. Com- 

aring them with Warton’s ‘ History of 

glish Poetry,’ Mr. Gosse says that 
“to-day everybody still reads Johnson, and 
no one opens the pages of Warton.” On 
the contrary, we know several people who 
constantly refer to Warton’s book, and it 
might be worth some publisher’s while to 
bring out an edition which was well printed 
on decent paper. ‘The Tour to the 
Hebrides’ should have been mentioned 
as well as Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ for both contain 
inimitable things. Of the masterly egotist 
who was not altogether at his ease in John- 
son’s circle, Gibbon, Mr. Gosse says 
many things that are true, but he has 
omitted one essential quality of the style 
of the ‘Decline and Fall’ which recom- 
mends it to modern minds and even to 
unhistorical readers—the delicately damning 
Irony, which is the more effective as it 
steals on one from the polished and appa- 
rently harmless periods of the stately his- 
torian. 

The illustrations to this volume deserve 
& special word of recommendation. The 
selection could not be bettered. There 
are many charming title-pages of first edi- 
tions, ¢.9., of the variorum ‘ Dunciad,’ ‘The 








Compleat Angler,’ and Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ and characteristic letters of 
Defoe, Gibbon, and Goldsmith. The 
fashions of Richardson’s women — whose 
style of dress seems to-day by no means 
so strange as it did ten years ago—are 
delightfully depicted by the graceful hand 
of Stothard. We notice a wonderful carica- 
ture by Rowlandson of the Doctor and 
Boswell in the clutch of Auld Reekie, and 
a coloured illustration by the same of a 
social evening in the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
family, while the commanding genius of 
Hogarth and Reynolds appears in many 
masterly portraits. Our only regret is that 
so poor a reproduction is given of Van 
Dyck’s ‘Charles I.’ But we must not end 
with a complaint. The abundance and the 
excellent choice of the illustrations offered 
are alike remarkable. 








The Life and Letters of Sir George Grove, 
C.B., Hon. D.C.L., Hon. LL.D., formerly 
Director of the Royal College of Music. By 
Charles L. Graves. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Graves has taken as his maxim in 
writing this book an oditer scriptum of his 
subject evoked by Dean Stanley’s sugges- 
tion that he should communicate with 
Newman and press him to write his auto- 
biography :— 

‘*It is impossible that any one else can ade- 
quately enter into the mind of another. The 
facts may be got, but the animation and inter- 
penetration, and all the real life of the person 
can only be got in an autobiography.” 

The scheme has been ably carried out, 
and the work presents a true and vivid 
impression of the man as we knew him in 
his many-sided, strenuous, tender-hearted 
personality. We are glad to have a pic- 
ture of Grove as he was in his prime in 
the reproduction of the portrait by Henry 
Wyndham Phillips, in addition to the 
admirable photograph taken in 1890 and 
Mr. Furse’s faithfuland sympathetic delinea- 
tion of him in old age; while the sketch of 
the little old wooden house at Lower Syden- 
ham (supposed to have been once lived in 
by Charles James Fox) will call up memories 
of not afew pleasant hours in the minds of 
his many friends. 

Sir George Grove, in a letter toa relative, 
laments that ‘‘ with all my love, my know- 
ledge of music is so much less intimate than 
it might be.” His technical knowledge may 
have been limited, and yet he felt more of 
the beauty and power of the music of the 
masters from Beethoven to Brahms than 
many musicians who could analyze every 
note of it. In the two names given we have 
marked the limits not of his admiration, but 
of his enthusiastic love. He recognized the 
‘‘burning genius” of Bach, the greatness 
of Mozart, but Beethoven was the composer 
nearest to his heart. Schubert he loved, yet 
he was not blind to certain weaknesses in 
his works. He particularly enjoyed the 
clear, bright music of Mendelssohn, yet he 
knew full well that the composer had the 
defects of his qualities. With Wagner he 
was not in sympathy, yet he acknowledged 
that he was a reformer who had “‘ made a 
revolution in the form and structure of 
opera.” 

His love for Beethoven was deep and 
genuine. The article ‘ Beethoven’ in his 





‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ bears 
strong testimony to that love mixed with 
due veneration, and his ‘Beethoven and 
his Nine Symphonies,’ written nearly 
twenty years later, and only a short time 
before his death, to its increase. In the 
article, and again in the book, there is a 
mine of valuable information, but the 
great secret of the charm and strength of 
the author is the enthusiasm which he felt 
in his subject. It was not in any way 
factitious; for that the writing is far too 
natural. What he wrote came (as Beethoven 
declared of his Sonata in & flat, dedicated to 
the Archduke Rudolph) “ aus dem Herzen.” 
Written words, however, imperfectly reflect 
a man’s soul. Only those who were per- 
sonal friends of Grove enjoyed in full 
measure the power of his personality. A 
book is a photograph; conversation, tone 
of voice, gesture, and flashing eye make 
the living man. 

To the present generation Sir George 
Grove—we speak, of course, of the outside 
world—was merely a great musical amateur, 
the editor of an authoritative ‘ Dictionary 
of Music,’ and the organizer and first direc- 
tor of the Royal College of Music. But 
although the diffusion and popularization 
of a taste for good music, and the for- 
mation of a training school for musi- 
cians, may have been the chief work of 
his life, these things occupied, after all, 
but a portion of his wide energies. Grove 
began by doing creditable work as a 
civil engineer, and succeeded in attract- 
ing the attention and regard of men 
like Brunel and Robert Stephenson, the 
latter of whom told him one of the earliest 
of the immense budget of stories recorded 
in this autobiographical ‘Life.’ His resi- 
dence in Jamaica, while directing the con- 
struction of the lighthouse on Morant 
Point, gave him the first taste of that foreign 
travel of which he was so fond. Engineering 
work in Bermuda preceded a share in the 
making of the Menai Bridge, which brought 
him under the notice of ‘the chief,’’ and 
was followed by his coming back to London 
as Secretary to the Society of Arts. This 
soon led on to his appointment to a more 
permanent post, the secretaryship to the 
newly formed Crystal Palace Company, and 
his settlement at Sydenham. 

Although Grove’s duties as a business 
man were so exacting that he regarded him- 
self as little better than a slave, and he 
made more than one attempt to exchange 
his position for one that would afford him 
some real leisure, he not only continued 
to hold the secretaryship for upwards of 
twenty years, but also contrived—largely 
by dint of sacrificing sleep—to make his 
name widely known as the chief assistant of 
the editor of the first ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ 
and one of his most valuable contributors. 
He made two journeys to Palestine, in order 
to verify the topographical articles which 
were his speciality ; and he subsequently took 
charge of the preparation of the ‘ Biblical 
Atlas,’ which formed part of Dr. W. Smith’s 
general ‘Atlas of Ancient Geography.’ 
Furthermore, it was Grove who was the 
real originator of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, in whose service Lord Kitchener and 
several other distinguished soldiers per- 
formed some of their earliest professional 
labours. ‘‘No one could resist his enthu- 
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siasm,’’ wrote Sir Charles Wilson, who had 
charge of the survey begun in 1865, the 
forerunner, as Mr. Graves reminds us, of 
many later schemes for the elucidation of 
an older civilization. Mr. Walter Morrison 
states his opinion that the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund always held the second place in 
Grove’s heart. Before leaving the subject, 
we must quote a letter of application which 
Grove received about this time :— 

‘*Seeing from the newspapers that you are 
in want of a Secretary to the Pal. Explor™ 
Fund, I hasten to offer my services. I must 
begin by informing you that I am of the female 
persuasion, and a member of the Society for 
the Employment of Women. [We may remark 
parenthetically that Sir George did not favour 
‘advanced ’ views in connexion with the sex.] 
Excellent references to be had of John Stuart 
Mill. My appearance is agreeable and manners 
retiring. I unite a sufficient amount of intel- 
ligence with the handwriting you perceive. 
Any but a merely nominal salary would be 
acceptable. Any amount of sympathy in 

rivate affairs given without extra charge. 

Being one of a large family of paupers, a small 
payment in advance would beacceptable. Hoping 
one day to go myself to the New Jerusalem, I 
enclose six stamps for the Exploration Fund. 
Wishing to remain incognito, I do not feel 
myself bound to sign this.” 
From internal evidence we are disposed to 
believe that this was a hoax perpetrated by 
one of Grove’s intimates ; but his biographer 
makes no comment. In any case, there can 
be no doubt that it afforded the recipient 
keen enjoyment. 

In a letter written late in his life Grove 
referred to this period of it as his second 
youth: “ Everything budded and blossomed 
to me, and for the first time, though then 
forty-three, I understood poetry, music—all 
the world.” As a fact, one of the most 
noteworthy things about the man was his 
perennial youth. In 1865, when he was 
five-and-forty, he wrote :— 

“Spring strikes me every year with more 
force and more moral significance. So may it 
be always! I long to keep my freshness and 
my youth: to enjoy the beauties of Nature and 
Art more and more every year, never to get 
stiffened against novelty or blasé with antiquity, 
but to keep a boy’s heart to the end of life.” 
Many years after he inscribed in one of 
those numerous little pocket-books upon 
which Mr. Graves has drawn so freely this 
translation of a French maxim—a maxim, 
be it said, on which he always consistently 
acted: ‘‘ Let us beware of condemning irre- 
vocably what our grandchildren are not 
unlikely one day to applaud.”- And 
another little piece of evidence of persistent 
boyishness is Mr. George Macmillan’s story 
(belonging to the literary period which came 
between what we may term the Biblical 
and the musical epochs of his life) of his 
now and then being tempted out by his 
literary adviser ‘‘to a neighbouring pastry- 
cook’s to partake of certain three-cornered 
jam tarts for which he had a weakness.” 
Any one who saw much of him, even in old 
age, will recognize the truth of Mr. Graves’s 
observation as to the ‘‘chassé step”? with 
which he was wont to enter the room—this 
and the merry twinkle of his eye remained 
till the last pathetic period of physical 
disablement and mental paralysis. He 
loved life always, and enjoyed it to the full. 
His industry may be shown by the fact that 


hours a day at his article on Beethoven in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ and that he wrote 
‘‘at least four times over, each time quite 
differently,” that upon Schubert in the 
same publication. Yet he never neglected 
the most insignificant of his correspondents, 
much less his purely formal duties. Dean 
Stanley, who was almost his alter ego whilst 
in his prime, once remarked in public that 
“indefatigability was Mr. Grove’s charac- 
teristic,” and a friend who knew him inti- 
mately in later life declared that he had 
never known his like for ‘‘ energy of mind.” 
It is strange to find this mighty worker 
writing to a correspondent that on the 
whole a review of life made him low, “so 
much talk and fun, and so little done.”’ 
But if any man ever wore out his brain by 
excessive and unceasing use of it, it was 
Sir George Grove. 

Even when he was endeavouring to con- 
centrate his energies upon music, we find 
evidences of his versatility in those pocket- 
books which he made such diligent use of. 
‘As the columns of the Times for 1874 
show,” remarks the biographer, 

‘he continued his advocacy of the claims of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, while his pocket- 
books are full of notes for his ‘Geography 
Primer,’ ‘Memoranda on Chinese Porcelain,’ 
and sketches of his projected ‘ Handbook to the 
Bible.’” 

Of these projects the admirable ‘ Geography 
Primer’ was the only one that came to the 
birth. The others shared the fate of that 
earlier dream, ‘The Life of Shelley,’ which 
Milman persuaded him to abandon. But 
he was not a man to take a thing up asa 
momentary whim and lay it down as quickly. 
These and other subjects had occupied 
corners of his many-chambered mind for 
years. 

From such a store of material as this 
book contains it is difficult to choose 
extracts. The following, however, shows 
Grove and two of his greatest contempo- 
raries in close connexion. It was in the 
autumn of 1866 :— 


‘* Last week I went down to Freshwater and 
had a charming afternoon and evening with 
Tennyson. He was at his very best, and made 
a much deeper and more favourable impression 
on me than ever before. I had proposed to 
him to write’a Liederkreis for Sullivan to set 
and Millais to illustrate, and he had caught the 
idea at once and had done three songs out of 
seven—very charming songs and very good for 
music. Sullivan went down with me, and pleased 
both Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson extremely. In the 
evening we had as much music as we could on a 
very tinkling piano, very much out of tune, and 
then retired to his room at the top of the house, 
where he read us the three songs, a long ballad, 
and several other things, and talked till two 
o'clock in a very fine way about the things 
which I always get round to sooner or later— 
death and the next world, and God and man, &c. 
onaees I am going to write to him to-morrow to 
ask his pardon for having done another paper 
on his song in the ‘Princess ’—‘ Tears, idle 
Tears,’ which is to be in Macmillan for Novem- 
ber. I want also to tell him to write a second 
poem to Maurice, as a companion to the one at 
the end of ‘Maud.’ That was written when 
Maurice was turned out of King’s College, for 
venturing to hope that God was good enough 
not to let men burn for ever and ever. And 
now he has actually been made Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Theology at Cambridge ! 


gress of all that’s right? I can’t tell you how 
delighted I have been. It is an occasion worthy 
of a poem from Alfred Tennyson.” 


The recognition accorded to Grove in 
1880, when he was presented with a public 
testimonial in St. James’s Hall, was such 
as few men ever received. Archbishops 
Tait and Thomson, in addition to his 
own personal friends Stanley and Bradley, 
and the leaders of the musical world, 
represented the subscribers who wished 
to show their appreciation of his various 
labours. 

It was on this occasion that Grove de- 
clared that “few men ever had more or 
better friends, kept them longer, or were 
more proud of them.” But there never 
was one of them, small or great, from a 
Tennyson or a Browning down to the latest 
romising pupil of the Royal College of 

usic, who would not have at any time 
confessed that he got back at least as much 
as he gave to that genial and true-hearted 
spirit. 

A citation, taken almost at hazard from 
amongst many, may serve to show Grove’s 
strong points as a literary critic, and also 
what many will conceive to have been his 
limitations :— 

‘*T can’t see the likeness between Tolstoi and 
Tourguénieff. Tolstoi isa missionary, and often 
a brutal one, but Tourguénieff is one of the 
greatest artists of our times. ‘Spring Floods’ 
I know as ‘Eaux Printaniéres’; to me it is 
intensely mournful. The first reading was 
quite enough, but until that dreadful seducing 
woman appears on the scene it’s equal to any- 
thing he ever wrote. There never was such a 
picture of a girl. But the English translations 
are simply dreadful.” 


Were we to attempt to convey to our 
readers any adequate conception of the 
ersonal charm, the delightful humour, the 
infinite tenderness of the man, we should 
require to have at our disposal more 
columns of the Atheneum than could be 
spared for several reviews of reasonable 
length. As it is, we can only recommend 
to lovers of music the pages that deal with 
the great masters; to travellers and amateurs 
of scenery his wonderful descriptions of 
nature and life in Palestine, Egypt, Switzer- 
land, Italy, America ; to students of religion 
his account of the “miracle” of St. Janu- 
arius (as he witnessed it himself), and 
his remarkable notes upon the life of 
David. There are a few interesting ghost- 
stories in the book, and almost every 
page is studded with humorous anecdote or 
quaint reflection set down by one of the 
most industrious note-takers that ever lived. 
The biographer has our thanks for the 
sympathy, carefulness, and, above all, the 
restraint with which he has handled his 
subject. 








Chota Nagpore, a Little-known Province of the 
Empire. By F. B. Bradley-Birt. With 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Northbrook. (Smith, Elder & Oo.) 
ALL persons interested in travel and research 
in places so retired as to be unvisited by 
tourists, and, indeed, known by name only to 
the majority of Indian officials, owe a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Bradley-Birt for his 
picturesque description of the country and 
tribes which are contained in the Chutia 
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cannot properly be described as remote, for 
it is within easy distance of Calcutta on one 
side and of Allahabad on the other by the 
East Indian Railway, whilst the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway passes near its southern 
boundary, yet both lines leave the Division 
yirtually untouched, and the traveller passes 
as in the night a land which well deserves 
exploration. A land of hills set in the 
sweltering plains of Bengal, its variety is 
infinite, and it is thus described :— 

‘* Here a hill tract of jungle, wild as if never 
trodden by the foot of man, makes a striking 
contrast to a smiling stretch of cultivation, 
where the rich red soil bears evidence of the 
tender care of many generations. Close by a 
picturesque bit reminds one strangely of far-off 
Dartmoor, where some tiny stream runs over 
the rocky channel it has made, and the branching 
trees meet overhead, while just beyond the 
familiar bullock cart or sagar, laden with 
bamboos, is winding its way along the rough 
uneven track between the palms that leads to 
the mud-built village—a picture that could be 
nothing else but Indian. Far away from the 
stir of life, in the absolute seclusion of the 
Tundi jungle, it is hard to imagine that less 
than twenty miles away lies the Jherria coal- 
field, with its ceaseless activity and many enter- 
prises, while Parasnath, the home of the gods, 
with its stream of wealthy pilgrims from the 
busiest cities of India and its multitude of 
glittering temples, furnishes a scarcely less 
striking contrast to the mud-built Santal vil- 
lages beneath its shadow, whose gods, invisible 
and vague, need no shelter but the sacred 
grove.” 

This country is peopled by many races, 
mostly aboriginal, each having its own 
legend or story passed down from one 
generation to the next. There are the 
Nagbansis, descended from “the great 
serpent who transformed himself into 
human shape and married Parvati, the 
daughter of a Brahmin at Benares”; and 
the Mundas, whose ancestors were created 
by Sing Bonga, the sun, their descendants 
including the Santals, Kols, and other 
tribes ; of these the quaint stories are well 
told. Then there are versions “ of the Fall 
of the Angels, and the Creation of the Minor 
Deities,” whence one learns how crows, 
originally white, became black, and other 
things interesting and instructive, such as 
how squirrels came to have the mark of five 
fingers on their backs. These primitive 
people have no special aversion to Chris- 
tianity ; there are many converts, and the 
cathedral at Ranchi is crowded witha native 
congregation. 

_Akin to the Mundas are the Hos, and 
Singbhum is their land, to which they cling 
with unyielding tenacity, admitting no other 
race within their settlements. They are said 
to be first-class fighting men, leading the 
simple unchanged life of their ancestors ; 
Chaibésé is their capital, and of their ladies 
we learn :— 

“* But fine race as the Ho men are, they have 
to give way on many points to their women- 
folk in stature and development. There is no 
mistaking the Ho women. None of their sex 
elsewhere in Chota Nagpore can compare 
with them. Generously built, tall, overtopping 
the men, and perfectly formed, with a free, 
graceful carriage, they are a splendid race. 
As they walk, stepping out with an unre- 
strained, independent air, swinging their arms 
and holding head and shoulders erect, they 
Present a charming picture of unstudied grace 
of motion.” 





The men are great hunters, travelling far 
and wide for sport, and game is very varied ; 
occasionally tigers, leopards, buffalo, or 
wild cattle are obtained, but the ordinary 
bag includes bears, deer, pigs, hares, pea- 
cocks, jungle-fowl, partridges, doves, and 
even squirrels. 

Then a Santal village is well described, as 
also are the dances and festivals which play 
a great part in the life of its inhabitants ; 
next we are introduced to the sacred hill of 
Parasnath, the impressive and fitting home of 
the gods, and accompany the worshippers on 
their pilgrimage up to the temple on the top 
and the return journey down, “for no Jain 
may spend the night upon the Sacred Hill.” 

The Grand Trunk Road, too, that high- 
way of India now greatly deserted in favour 
of railways, is less changed in Chutia 
Nagpur than elsewhere ; there may still be 
seen something of the life Mr. Kipling 
describes in ‘Kim,’ and of the camping 
grounds and rest houses formerly so busy. 

This attractive book is brought to a close 
by a detailed account of the death of a 
Raja and the installation of his successor, 
events surrounded by many ancient cere- 
monies and customs; these may be con- 
trasted with the account of the coal-fields of 
Jharié, ten years ago untouched, to-day a 
centre of life and activity. The jungle gone, 
the land is black with smoke, illuminated 
by glowing furnaces ; thirty thousand coolies 
work every day, with cultivation assured 
by the water pumped out of the pits. Lord 
Northbrook, in his excellent introduction, 
invites attention to this contrast between 
primitive customs and Western civilization, 
which, he truly says, is so exhibited as not 
to be readily forgotten. 

The volume is nicely illustrated; a sketch 
map of the country, a list of agents and 
commissioners of the Division, and an index 
are provided. 








Edited by the Countess 


The Orrery Papers. 
2 vols. (Duck- 


of Cork and Orrery. 

worth & Co.) 
Lapy Cork has placed all lovers of polite 
letters under great obligations by publish- 
ing these memorials of a notable branch of 
the Boyle family. They begin, so far as the 
Orrerys are concerned, with Charles, the 
brilliant youth who, as we note in another 
article to-day, provoked the controversy 
immortalized by Swift in ‘The Battle of 
the Books.’ We learn nothing fresh about 
the founder of the race, Richard, first 
Earl of Cork, Lord High Treasurer of 
Ireland, nor about the redoubtable Roger, 
whom Cromwell converted in an historic 
interview from a Royalist conspirator 
to one of the most devoted of his fol- 
lowers. Some interesting, but not very 
relevant matter—such as a blunt reply from 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, to a summons 
from ‘‘ King”? Monmouth, and a letter from 
Lady Powis on the early days of the Old 
Pretender, containing a most curious diet for 
a baby prince, water-pap and aniseed being 
among its ingredients—takes us to the woes 
of Bishop Atterbury when consigned by 
Walpole to the Tower. That Jacobite enthu- 
siast had, of course, an active hand in the 
replies to Bentley on the much-debated 
authenticity of the epistles of Phalaris, and 
was held accordingly in high regard by 








Earl Charles, himself suspect of leanings 
towards the banished dynasty. But his son 
John, who, though an opponent of Walpole, 
was a staunch Hanoverian, received the 
news of the bishop’s death in exile with 
some decidedly ribald remarks :— 

‘*Men of Wisdom and Penetration fear him 
even after Death. They cry out one and all 
Nobis Gravis est percussus Achilles. He may do 
more Mischief dead, say They, than when 
alive: His utmost Strength then, could only 
knock down a Colonel, but now he is stronger 
than the strongest General in the Army. His 
Body therefore, should not be buried in 
England : The Jacobites, like the Devotees of 
Abbot Paris, will assemble in expectation of 
miracles at his Grave. Young Plotters may 
spring out of his Ashes, as armed Men arose 
out of Dragon’s Teeth : especially if we trust 
Him in the same cellar with Mr. Oldfield, and 
in the Dark. Let a Dunghill be his burial 
Place, say all good Men, and let his funeral 
Rights be such as were bestowed upon his late 
Brother Plotter, the Harlequin Dog.” 

It is with this John Boyle, the fifth Earl 
of Orrery and the friend of Swift and Pope, 
that Lady Cork’s two volumes are chiefly 
concerned. We first meet him in Paris at 
the age of nineteen, and holding the French 
beaux in highly patriotic contempt :— 

‘* Half their time is taken up in dressing, and 
the rest in talking Nonsense to les Filles de 
Comédie. These Animals called Beaux are 
more nauseous than the Slovens I left at Christ- 
church. They reek of Perfume more than our 
Junior Fellows of Tobaco, and are Insects more 
troublesome than Moths and less Beautifull than 
Butterflies. As the Women trowel themselves 
with red, these Gewgaws paint themselves 
white, and are paler than poor Banquo.” 

With such vivacious comments on the 
accession of George II., the rioting of some 
undergraduates at Christ Church, and other 
current events, Lord Boyle, as he then was, 
remains the best of company until he has 
to record the death of his father, with whom 
he had not been on the best of terms. His 
reflections, addressed to his first wife, a 
daughter of the Earl of Orkney, will strike 
most readers as stilted, even with allowance 
made for the sententiousness of the age :-— 

‘“‘The Scenes I have already gone through 
are such as would melt a more obdurate heart 
than mine. The Prospect before me is a Laby- 
rinth through which I must necessarily pass, 
although it be filled with various obstacles, and 
although the roads prove deep and stony, and 
Tygers with all the other vile Beasts of Prey 
lurk in holes and Caverns on every side of the 
Park thro’ which my destiny is resolved to lead 
me. O Harriot; MHarriot; Harriot! what 
shall I say? Agonizing Sorrow stops my Pen, 
and therefore, till we meet, Farewell. God 
Almighty preserve the little Scyons now the 
venerable old Oak lyes prostrate on the Ground !” 

Bishop Berkeley said severely, but not 
unjustly, of Lord Orrery that ‘“‘he would 
have been a man of genius had he known 
how to set about it.” His letters are, 
indeed, the productions of one with more 
pretensions to intellect and learning than in 
the actual enjoyment of those qualities. 
They abound in florid commonplace, and 
though they are full of quotations from the 
classics, those quotations are frequently 
inexact. Still, he had a certain feeling for 
antiquity, as displayed, for instance, in this 
apt criticism on the difficulty of translating 
Horace :— 

‘Every Dabbler in Poetry must make an 
Attempt upon Horace: He falls a sacrifice to 
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us whenever a rhymning Fitt is to be indulged. 
To imitate him is difficult, to come near him 
more so, but to come up to Him utterly impos- 
sible. We must aim wide of the Mark and yet 
hit it; but to say Truth I beleive I mist it at 
the latter End. The fourteen last Lines please 
me least of any, and I fear form an Ode sweetly 
concise. [Should one read from for ‘‘ form” 
and no full stop here?] I have spun out a 
very tedious imitation. Tell Me, is the Meta- 
phor well kept up? Horace manages it curiosa 
felicitate; nor could anything but the very 
wretched imitations I saw, provoke me to 
such an Undertaking: I was sure of not being 
worse than my Predecessors, and I had a 
Chance of not being so bad. Simplex Mundittis 
was a great Obstacle in my Day. It certainly 
is inexpressible in English.” 

Lord Orrery’s disposition, apart from his 
vanity, which was considerable, seems to 
have been both amiable and _ upright. 
Doomed, as a landlord, to spend many 
months of the year in Ireland, he regarded 
that necessity much as a Roman looked 
upon banishment to Dacia :— 


‘*Drunkenness is the Touch Stone by which 

they try every Man, and he that cannot or will 
not drink, has a Mark set upon Him. He is 
abus’d behind his Back, He is hurt in his 
Property, and He is persecuted as far as the 
Power of Malice and Intemperance can go. A 
right jolly glorious-memory Hibernian never 
rolls into Bed without having taken a sober 
Gallon of Claret to his own Share. You wonder 
perhaps what this animal is! It is a Yahoo 
that toasts the glorious and immortal Memory 
of King William in a Bumper without any other 
Joy in the Revolution, than that it has given 
him a Pretence to drink so many more daily 
Quarts of Wine.” 
Yet Lord Orrery sympathized keenly with 
Lord Chesterfield’s attempts, as Lord 
Lieutenant, to improve the social conditions 
of the country, and deplored his recall. He 
made many warm friends, too, in Ireland, 
particularly among the Protestant bishops 
and clergy. His relations with the greatest 
figure among them—Swift—though the 
two men held one another in high regard, 
were formal in character, and stand in 
marked contrast to the rollicking affec- 
tion with which he wrote to Tom Southerne, 
the last of the Restoration wits. The fol- 
lowing passage is as characteristic as any, 
perhaps :— 

**Dgar Srr,—The happy Israelites had not 
more Joy when They escap’d from Pharoah and 
his Hosts, than I have on my Arrival from 
Kerry. To come from thence with whole 
Limbs is an Escape little less miraculous than 
that of the Man’s who rode over Rochester 
Bridge in the dark, when only a single Plank 
was laid over a broken Part of it. But they 
tell me I may congratulate You also, upon 
sitting your Horse while the humane School 
Master was shooting at Larks and aiming at 
your Life. My Dog Hector bids me ask You 
if it is not hard that Bad Men should be call’d 
Beasts and Dogs when there are no instances to 
equal their Inhumanity among the whole brute 
Generation.” 


Pope, again, was “dear sir” to Lord 
Orrery, and elaborate compliments were 
addressed to him, suchas, ‘The Friendship of 
a valuable Man makes amends for all the 
slander that the whole Tribe of Knaves and 
Fools can invent.” To the author of the 
‘Dunciad’ is made the following revelation 
about Swift’s private life. ‘‘The lady” 
cannot be Stella, however, as Lady Cork 
imagines. She died in 1728, and Orrery’s 
letter is dated 1789-40. Mrs. Whiteway, 





Swift’s cousin, who looked after him in his 
decline, is evidently the person indicated :— 
‘*The Dean has lately had another Fitt of the 
Gout, but is now in perfect Health. We hear 
often of him, but seldom from him. The 
Lady’s Power, (one may say it without danger 
of hurting one part of his Reputation) encreases 
daily : at night her Influence ends: that is, 
She retires to her Lodging, and the Dean to 
his Bed: but returning Light brings her back 
to her Station, which she quits not, till, as She 
poetically expresses it (for now she scarce 
deigns to call for Small Beer in Prose) the 
goddess Luna, whom She once worshipped as 
Lucina, borrows Light from her brother Phoebus 
to guide her Votaries to their peaceful Home.” 

The whole correspondence supports the 
theory that Lord Orrery belittled the Dean 
in the pompously trivial ‘Remarks on the 
Life and Writings of Jonathan Swift,’ not 
from ill will, but from sheer inability to 
understand him. Later on he patronized 
Dr. Johnson with much the same Olympian 
condescension as he had dispensed to Pope 
and Swift, and the Doctor, as readers of 
Boswell are aware, while classing him as “‘a 
feeble-minded man,” was pleased to add that 
if he had been rich he would have been very 
liberal. Here is the beginning of a letter, 
written from his place near Frome, which 
concludes, by the way, with an adroit 
reference to Mrs. Johnson, old and bedizened 
though she was, as ‘“‘the fair En- 
chantress’’ :— 

‘¢ Srr,—You will excuse me, I dare say, if I 
am a little troublesome by breaking in upon 
your studies by a Somersetshire letter. The 
late relish that I had in London of polite 
literature is not yet totally worn out, and until 
I am absolutely rusted into a western kind, I 
must retain a pleasing memory of the hours 
which you allowed me to pass in your company. 
Be not frighted, dear Sir, I shall not often 
trespass upon your better employments. Let 
us correspond with that friendship which is 
above ceremony. Let us write to each other not 
when we ought, but when we please. A forced 
letter because the clock strikes, is the most 
disagreeable task in the World. I would write as 
I would eat, just when myappetite prompted me. 
These are my preliminaries, and, as I know they 
are founded in true friendship, non alia mercede 
bibam ; or scribam, if the verse would allow it.” 
Dr. Johnson, it will be observed, when 
invited to pronounce an opinion upon Lord 
Orrery’s ‘Remarks,’ praises the author, 
but refrains from dealing with the merits of 
the book. To Boswell he described it as 
“neat and elegant, but without strength.” 

‘*T do not mean, my Lord, to except from 
the number of those who wish you well, even 
the Beings whom Idleness, Wantonness, or an 
opinion of their Wit incite to attack you in 
print, or to attempt your disturbance by private 
admonitions. I have lived long enough among 
Scribblers to know that every little Invective 
proceeds either from Malevolence, or Kindness, 
or love of Truth, or love of falsehood or any 
other Love than the Love of Writing. It would 
be a very severe censure of those who have 
attacked the ‘Memoirs of Swift’ to say they 
hated the Author without knowing him, and 
more severe still to say that they could know 
him and hate him.” 

Empty, in the Johnsonian sense, though 
Lord Orrery may have been, he was a most 
affectionate husband and father. We do 
not get a very definite idea of his first wife 
from these papers, but he paid her—as 


Moore remarked of Sheridan—the compli- 
ment of marrying again. His second, a Miss 
Hamilton, of Caledon, County Tyrone, was 








charming. Lord Orrery is at his best in his 
letters to her, humorously satirical on their 
common acquaintances, and once, when 
describing a debate in the House of Lords, 
genuinely dramatic. But Lady Urrery wag 
a far cleverer correspondent than her lord, 
though she spelt by ear, and imagined 
Penelope to be Queen of Sparta. Despite 
the inexactitude of her knowledge, she 
could indulge in pretty flights of historical 
fancy :— 

Queen Elizabeth died also in the most 
fortunate Period immaginable. Her last Speech 
to her Parliament, testified her mind as unde. 
cayed as her first, when She declared her People 
were both her Husband and Children. She was 
about to fall into the infirmities of Old Age in 
private Life as a Woman, and she could not 
have guarded against those infirmities appear- 
ing soon after in Publick as a Queen. If I shut 
my Eyes I can fancy Elizabeth admited into 
(not the Christian but) the Heathen Paradise, 
What a Contention would there be among the 
illustrious Dead who shall have this glorious 
Queen for his Wife! Would it be a Sin to 
bring Solomon, Czesar, Henri IV. of France, 
Pope Sextus Quintus, Prince Henry Plan- 
tagenet (V.), Anthony even from Cleopatra, 
the Black Prince and Oliver Cromwell. Eliza- 
beth will not take Solomon because he is wiser 
than herself. She would have preffered the 
Black Prince as an English Heroe, only she is 
his Grandaughter ; she coquets a little with 
the Pope and the two Henrys, kicks Oliver to 
Tartarus, and accepts the hand of Cesar?” 

She also gave her husband very pointed 
political advice, as when she warned him not 
to ‘‘ go to the most furious lengths of Party, 
nor to set up for a high Patriot.’’ But Lady 
Orrery is most admirable, perhaps, as hostess 
and manager of her estates at Caledon in 
her lord’s absence. Here are two extracts 
taken at random from her artless confi- 
dences :— 

*©You love to hear something of your Chil- 
dren. Lady Betty, I sopose, speaks for herself. 
She is much with Miss Peggy Dopping, while I 
am at my Beareau, and the rest of the day 
either walking or working with us. Edmund is 
rambling, riding, fishing, laying in a vast stock 
of health but not one word of Learning. he is 
as hopefull a Country Squire as the Squire of 
Nunny, only, thank heaven, he has not got a 
single dog since our arrival, and is exceeding 
sober, never tastes a single drop of October, 
and realy drinks too little, for I can scarce get 
him to drink with his meat : but in the love of 
Liquor, Lucy makes amends for her Brother, she 
is as wild as Edmund, and rides and walks as 


much as he does. Thus you see Health prevails 


at Caledon.’ 
Again :-— 

**On Saturday morning as we sat quietly at 
breakfast, a Coach stoped at the Door, and up 
came Dr. Premium Madden, a tall, thin, wide 
mouthed Wife and two daughters, each of them 
fat and brown as Ma King; I was forced to 
receive a multitude of Kisses and embraces with 
seeming joy, but ready to cry that [ was obliged 
to desist from writing to you, and overseeing 
my Rustick Cascade. well, I walked and I 
talked them all round the Gardens, but judge of 
the intolerable length of a day from ten to five, 
seven long hours. however, as all evil and good 
will have an end, at last the horses were put too 
and they trooped away. o the blessing of 8 
little House, o the comfort of not having 4 
spare Bed. for they declare they generaly stay 
a week or a fortnight at every visit.” 

Lady Cork has executed her editing, on 
the whole, skilfully, though she has in- 
dulged in some repetitions, and has not 
corrected some obvious errors. Her foot- 
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notes are always to the point, and fre- 
quently witty. We notice some unimportant 
slips of the pen. Thus, in vol. i. p. 171, 
Thomas Tickell, the grandfather, the friend 
of Addison, is confused with Richard Tickell, 
the grandson, the literary associate of Sheri- 
dan. Lord Orrery, again, slipshod though 
his memory was, can hardly have written 
“Felices quorum jam maria surgant.” 
Still these are but slight blemishes in Lady 
Cork’s presentment of a delightful record, 
full of interesting allusions to famous men 
of letters, and of information on the social 
conditions of England and Ireland during 
the greater part of an abounding century. 








LD Empire Libéral. Vol. VIII. 
Ollivier. (Paris, Garnier.) 
M. Exmte Oxttvier, in his eighth volume, 
begins to draw near the close of his great 
work, and while we have been forced to 
complain that the earlier years of the 
Empire had lost their interest for us, and 
that the discussion even of the Danish 
question and of the Papal question seemed 
out of date, it is impossible to say the same 
with regard to what M. Ollivier rightly 
calls the fatal year of 1866, and of the policy 
before and after Sadowa. While his theme 
is great, M. Ollivier, in his present volume, 
meets with a special difficulty. He has had 
to some extent throughout his work—which 
seems to require some such justification—to 
make a hero of Louis Napoleon. But the 
effect of a mere statement of the facts of 
1866 is necessarily to exalt Thiers as the 
prophet of evil, and to point out the foggi- 
ness of the ideas by which the Emperor led 

France on the wrong path. 

The revelations of M. Ollivier, which are 
based on a good many new papers, show 
more clearly than we have previously known 
to what an extent the participation of Italy 
in the war of Prussia against Austria was 
Louis Napoleon’s work. We had always 
known that his policy was based upon the 
view that Austria was the stronger power, 
and that the Italian alliance was necessary 
to produce even a doubtful war. M. Ollivier 
does not admit this, and gives as the motive 
a disinterested love for Italy. But it was 
Louis Napoleon’s evident intention to step 
in as mediator, to procure Venice for Italy, 
some trifling satisfaction for North Germany, 
and the Rhine frontier, or at least Belgium, 
for himself. We now find that by a con- 
spiracy between himself and Prince Napoleon 
and the Italians, carefully concealed even 
from his own ministers, the Emperor plotted 
the preparation of the war. The King of 
Prussia appears throughout the early por- 
tion of this volume as the one person 
outside England who was sincerely opposed 
to war. The marvellous speech of Thiers 
on the future fate of France only stands 
out the more pre-eminent. 

M. Ollivier gives a full account of the 
tortuous intrigues by means of which Bis- 
marck kept the door open for a joint attack 
by Prussia and Austria on France in the 
event of his failing to bring off his 
combinations for the attack by Prussia 
and Italy on Austria with the com- 
plicity of France. In spite of what 
Bismarck himself has said and what is 
related on the subject by Busch, we doubt 
whether there was any substance in the 


By Emile 





offers made to Austria with a view to co- 
operation against France. It is probable 
that they constituted a mere attempt to pre- 
vent the success of the congress which at 
one moment had nearly been brought about 
by Napoleon III. with a view to procuring 
the peaceful cession of Venice by Austria to 
Italy. M. Ollivier represents Louis Napo- 
leon as committed throughout to a course of 
action unfavourable to France, on account 
of a chivalrous adherence to a point of 
honour; but we cannot accept this view of 
the character of a ruler whose conduct 
throughout his presidency of the Republic, 
and at and after theCoup d’ Etat, shows him, 
though perhaps not so black as Kinglake 
has painted him, yet totally devoid of that 
high sense of honour which is suggested in 
these pages. While we are on this point 
of honour, we may refer to a quotation of 
the words ‘‘ peace with honour ”’ so striking 
as to constitute not improbably that use of 
the old phrase which directly produced its 
repetition by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878. 
The speech in the French Corps Législatif 
on June 22nd, 1866, in which the phrase 
was accentuated by tremendous cheering, 
must evidently have struck the public mind. 

After Sadowa the Emperor of the French, 
who had expected a longer and more doubt- 
ful struggle, in which he might have inter- 
vened—or in which, rather, after transferring 
Venice to Italy, he might have asked for 
some compensation from Italy, and left 
Germany alone, without loss of prestige— 
found himself face to face witha new situation. 
The overwhelming nature of the Austrian 
defeat at Sadowa presented Louis Napoleon 
with a state of things the results of which 
had not been thought out beforehand, and 
divided counsels consequently paralyzed 
him. Bismarck began to say to France 
what he had previously said to his friends, 
that he would not betray Germany by 
parting with an inch of German terri- 
tory; but he suggested, possibly with a 
view of embroiling France with the great 
neutrals, England and Russia, that she 
should inform King Leopold of her inten- 
tion to assume a suzerainty over his Belgian 
crown. The French counsels were dis- 
tracted, no two ministers agreeing as to 
what ought to be done; and although the 
French military authorities displayed a 
confidence in the results of a possible 
mobilization, upon which the subsequent 
experience of 1870 was destined to throw a 
sinister light, yet the decision to do nothing 
was one suitable to the indolence of the 
Emperor’s mind, and thoroughly explained 
by the nature of the advice which he had 
received. But this decision to do nothing 
in 1866 was, as it is the purpose of M. 
Ollivier’s volume to point out, the direct 
cause of the disaster of 1870. 

We have given our own free account of 
the effect of M. Ollivier’s work upon our- 
selves; but it is not the author’s own view 
of the situation. To sum up his opinion 
we should put it thus: That Louis Napo- 
leon was up to a fatal date in 1866, long 
after Sadowa, the consistent advocate of the 
policy of nationalities; that he facilitated 
the concentration of Germany under Prus- 
sian leadership, and the freeing of Italy 
from Austrian control; but that the extreme 
unpopularity in France of the Prussian 
success, and the unanimity with which 





France called for compensation, forced him, 
when ill at Vichy, to accept the policy of 
compensations, and to send to the Prussians 
the memorable draft treaty for the annexa- 
tion of Belgium to France. The moment 
he met with the inevitable difficulties, the 
scheme was dropped. Our own belief is 
entirely unaffected by M. Ollivier’s facts 
- reasoning, well as these are put by 

im. 

There are no useless digressions in the 
present volume: a statement which we have 
been unable to make about some of its 
predecessors. There is one digression, but 
it is of the deepest historical interest, for it 
admirably leads up to the great subject on 
which M. Ollivier has still to enter, and on 
which, from previous symptoms, we had 
feared that he would go wrong. The 
chapter to which we allude concerns the 
family statute of the ‘‘ Catholic Hohen- 
zollerns.” The choice of the present King 
of Roumania for the throne of the Danubian 
Principalities led to arguments which 
were an anticipation of those which were 
privately used in 1869, and publicly in 
1870, with regard to the candidature of his 
brother for the Crown of Spain. M. 
Ollivier points out with overwhelming 
truth and force that the family was in a 
position which made the previous assent 
of the King of Prussia to every such act 
inevitable and essential. Thisis the French 
case, now known to be the case of historic 
truth, with regard to the Hohenzollern 
Spanish candidature of 1869, and still more, 
given what had passed in 1869, with regard 
to its renewal in July, 1870. M. Ollivier 
clearly was not at the time when he was 
Prime Minister fully informed upon the 
historic circumstances, and the Emperor 
kept him in the dark with regard to 1869, 
as he had kept his then ministers and 
ambassadors in the dark in the early spring 
of 1866. But M. Ollivier the historian is 
now in a different position from that occu- 
pied in 1870 by M. Ollivier the Prime 
Minister, and we begin to hope that his 
account of the origins of and the prepara- 
tion for the war of 1870 may not be marred 
by those prepossessions remaining in his 
mind from his beliefs of the time, of which 
there had been symptoms in earlier volumes. 

It is not correct to say that “ England 
was in the German Confederation for Han- 
over”: a remark, of course, applying to 
the constitution of the empire under the 
Treaties of Vienna of 1815. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Luck of Barerakes. By Caroline Marriage. 
(Heinemann. ) 
InTEREsTING is the first adjective one would 
use in describing this North-Country tale of 
a deed done long ago and ill done. The 
book is a piece of folk-lore, a true tale 
told simply, and describing the real emotions 
of a group of flesh-and-blood country folk 
in a moorland village. The story is woven 
round and about the murder of a cattle 
drover from over the Border. The murdered 
man was buried in the peat of the —_ 
moor, and there his body was unearthed a 
quarter of a century later, perfectly pre- 
served by the action of the peat, to give 
striking testimony against those whose 
hands were blood-stained. But that is a 
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poor, crude sort of theme for a novel, one 
might say, and fairly; only one would not 
say so after reading the book. For the 
author has made of this simple piece of 
rustic history a narrative of very real and 
sustained interest, containing half a dozen 
full and serious studies of character, and 
another half dozen or more of deftly 
sketched outlines. If, as we think, this is 
her first book, she is to be congratulated. 
She should go further. Her touch seems 
sincere, her style unaffected and dignified, 
her emotional and mental insight consider- 
able. She shows a true dramatic sense, her 
use of dialect is faithful and admirable, and 
she is able to grasp her material firmly, 
with due respect for the laws of construction, 
and a consistent restraint which is particu- 
larly grateful in a female novelist. We 
commend the book cordially, and shall look 
with pleasure for further efforts from the 
same hand. Because the book is worth 
serious criticism, we would suggest that 
the close is in the nature of an anticlimax 
and somewhat long drawn out; also that the 
whole suffers a little from the absence of 
— light for the proper display of its 
shade. 





Conrad in Quest of his Youth. By Leonard 
Merrick. (Grant Richards.) 


WE have found Mr. Merrick bright and 
excellent company in this very modern 
story, the sub-title of which is ‘An Extra- 
vagance of Temperament.’ The plot is as 
old as the hills, but the author’s treatment 
of it is in the mode of 1903. Conrad 
Warrener, the hero, is presented to us at 
the age of thirty-seven. We gather that 
his early manhood has been passed in the 
dull routine of some official appointment in 
a British colony. Now, by the will of a 
conveniently deceased aunt, he becomes 
possessed of a fortune, and at once harks 
back to the scenes of his youth, in Paris 
and in an English watering-place, with a 
view to capturing again the fine rhapsody, 
the romantic fervour, which lent savour to 
his existence as a youth. The story shows 
how he learnt that other things besides 
money and inclination go to the making of 
youthful joy of life. He found his boyish 
haunts, but not his boyhood ; he discovered 
the feminine objects of his juvenile adora- 
tion, or some of them—the mothers of 
families in the suburbs. And in the end 


‘‘the immoral truth was clear to him, he 
had made his great discovery...... that a man is 
young as often as he falls in love...... Again, to 
her lover a woman is what she makes him feel. 
Whether she is fair or ill-favoured, whether she 
is worthy or worthless, whether she is formed 
like Venus, or clasps him in arms as thin as 
one serene to him she is supreme, and while 
e adores her he is Young.” 


The study of theatrical life in the latter 
part of the book is amusing and pleasant 
reading, but its connexion with the rest of 
the story is not well managed ; the machinery 
creaks a little. Mr. Merrick addresses con- 
fidential remarks to his readers; but we are 
bound to say he performs this risky trick 
with great deftness. There is a situation 
in an hotel in Ostend which is handled in a 
very daring manner, and reaches the level 
of true comedy. 





In the Morning Glow. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

A Gentleman of the South. By William 
Garrott Brown. (New York, the Mac- 
millan Company.) 

Ir we are a nation of shopkeepers, it is 

perhaps natural that we should be an in- 

corrigibly sentimental people. Our cousins 
in America, to judge from their recent out- 
put of fiction (the phrase is their own), run 
us very close in this respect. The two books 
under notice are both as pretty as Christmas 
cards ; within and without, from title-page 
to imprint, they are as sugary sweet and 
dainty as a valentine, and of about as much 
importance. The first is labelled on its 
ornamental title-page ‘‘ Short Stories.”” One 
gathers that it is intended for the edification 
of the mature, but it is ostensibly addressed 
in the second person to infants: ‘‘ When 
you gave Grandfather both your hands and 
put one foot against his knee and the other 
against his vest, you could walk right up to 
his white beard like a fly—but you had to 
hold tight”—and so forth. The chapter 
(its chapters are not at all short stories 
really) called ‘The Toy Grenadier’ is excel- 
lent sentimentalizing, and the best in the 
book. The printing, paper, and pictures 
are all good, and the whole should aid 
digestion among the emotionally inclined 
who are fond of children. Whilst a totally 
different kind of story, the second book yet 
belongs to the same class. It is charmingly 
illustrated, with decorative pages between 
each chapter, wide margins, thick paper, 
and other niceties; indeed, the get-up of 
the thing is nice to the point of foppishness. 

The story it tells is ‘A Memory of the Black 

Belt, from the Memoirs of the late Col. 

Stanton Elmore, edited without change.’ 

The last clause we think a mistaken affecta- 

tion, calculated to weaken the verisimilitude 

of the book. A duel is included, with much 
talk of courtly grace, chivalry, and the 
qualities that constitute a Southern gentle- 
man. The sentiment is of a familiar brand, 

a rather sickly sort, as the present reviewer 

sees it; but of its kind the thing is well 

done. The usual ‘Literary Note’ from the 
other side suggests that Mr. Brown has 
gone a long way towards supplying the 

American Col. Newcombe (sic). 





The Episodes of Marge. By H. Ripley 
Cromarsh. (Grant Richards.) 
DesrirE its feeble title, this is by no means 
a commonplace sort of book. Its style is 
fresh and vigorous ; its matter is entertain- 
ing and full of novelty, and it has a real 
story to tell. From the moralist’s point of 
view there is little to recommend the story. 
If not immoral, it is certainly absolutely 
unmoral, for it paints in rather attractive 
colours the life led by a little group of 
people who devoted their leisure entirely 
to the pursuit of the sort of criminality most 
calculated to appeal to the amateur in dis- 
honesty. From the literary point of view 
the book is a singular mixture, in the main 
a naturalistic study, in parts pure melo- 
drama, and in its conclusion severely 
artistic. At one stage we have the smoothly 
rounded curves of conventionality, well worn 
and always expected ; and again, these cease 
abruptly, and we are given all the grotesque 
angularity, the irregular, unshapen un- 





Marge, the 
heroine, is the daughter of a drunken got 


expectedness of real life. 


and thief in a Cumberland village. Hor 
amiable father encourages her at an early 
age to lie and to steal, and she takes to 
such ways as a duck to water, stealing not 
merely to satisfy her needs, but for the fun 
and excitement of the thing. She obtaing 
a situation in Carlisle, and proves herself 
an able and intelligent apprentice. Later, 
however, she throws up her engagement 
deliberately to enter into partnership with 
two men and an old woman, whose hobby 
and pursuit is crime. They are a queer 
quartet, and there is no denying that the 
author presents them in most entertaining 
fashion. They work during the daytime, 
and live as plain working folk. But at 
night and during holidays nothing in the 
way of crime comes amiss to them. They 
amass something like wealth by means of 
stealing, but they continue to live an out- 
wardly respectable, and actually thrifty and 
humdrum life as poor working folk. 
Exactly what they aim at in their carefully 
planned thefts one does not quite under- 
stand. As for Marge, she steals for love 
of the thing, and poetic justice, as under- 
stood by theatre-goers, is not meted out to 
any of the party in this story. Yet we 
would not say that the author is himself not 
on the side of the angels; but we think his 
book would not be very wholesome for 
young persons of easy principles. It is a 
real story, however, not merely clever 
chatter. 





The Southern Cross. 

(Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tuts seems to us a foolish and incoherent 
book. We have a vague impression that 
the author’s purposes were good; no doubt 
he was well-intentioned, but we cannot con- 
gratulate him upon the result, and we doubt 
if many readers will have the patience to 
puzzle out the moral of a tale, if tale it can 
be called, which is as shapeless as a night- 
mare, and not half so thrilling. We gather 
that Mr. Stirling is a Protectionist, and that 
he objects to the adulteration of food, and 
thinks the working classes poorly housed. 
His book suggests strong convictions, but 
it does not convince, and, what is worse, it 
does not even begin to interest us. 


By Hew Stirling. 





The Indiscretion of Gladys. By Lucas Cleeve. 
(John Long.) 
Tue typewriting girl endowed with all the 
graces and virtues is becoming a stock cha- 
racter. In fiction, after resisting the unbusi- 
nesslike advances of susceptible employers, 
she generally marries an eligible specimen 
of the same class ; but we do not read that 
she typewrites for him happily ever after- 
wards. Phoebe Grainger is a florist as well 
as a typist, but still she might never have 
met the eligible employer had not her 
mother let lodgings and his parents behaved 
idiotically. His father is man of business 
to the husband of Lady Gladys Saunderson, 
whose indiscretion seems to be infectious, a8 
her husband also, and the two villains of 
the story, her old lover and her French 
maid, ali behave like idiots. The method 
in their madness consists in the clever con- 
nexion of a series of sensational episodes 80 
as to form a readable story. The author 
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supplies no dazzling conversation, and airs 
no special study or theory or problem, while 
she gives rather more suggestion of definite 
character to the members of her company 
than is usual in melodramatic narratives. 


A Way of his Own. By A Knotcutter, 
P.G.M.U. (Drane.) 

We have not been able to find any strong 
reason why this book should have been 
published. The author successfully conceals 
his identity, and will be wise to remain un- 
discovered.; If his object is correctly set out 
in the Latin epigram which appears by way 
of dedication, the best advice that can be 
given, if he writes again, is to avoid at 
least certain elementary faults which will, 
we think, be fatal to his prospects of popu- 
larity. There is no plot, and the promises 
of excitement held out in the earlier pages 
are not fulfilled. Yet there is some encourage- 
ment for the belief that the author is 
capable of doing better things. He would 
do well to discard the trick of such nomen- 
clature as Sir Marvel Usthickhead or even 
General Grouse, and of making such de- 
mands on our imagination as are required 
by his account of the classic race won by 
the hero, who rides his own crack two-year- 
old mare (s?c), carrying eleven stone odd, to 
victory over a distance which is not exactly 
specified, but seems a little more than five, 
or even eight, furlongs. The reader’s sym- 
pathy will not be increased when he finds 
that binder’s errors have confused the 
sequence of the pages. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE §.P.C.K. 

SoME time ago we had occasion to notice 
the late Mr. G. L. Pilkington’s ‘Handbook to 
Luganda,’ and to point out several defects in 
what was professedly only a tentative effort, 
though for a long time the only English manual 
generally available. The linguistic progress 
made since 1891 has now supplemented it with 
the Elements of Luganda Grammar, which 
should prove a boon to all students. The 
author, who modestly gives no other clue to 
his identity than the initials W. A. C. at the 
end of the preface, has evidently enjoyed a 
sound training, and supplies some excellent ad- 
vice for learners : ‘‘ Remember that the ques- 
tion is not whether you will learn the language 
slowly or quickly, but whether you will ever 
really learn it at all; it is only a small pro- 
portion of learners who do so.’’ This sounds 
discouraging ; moreover, when the commonly 
received accounts of the linguistic acquire- 
ments of mission workers are taken into con- 
sideration, it is somewhat startling. The 
truth is that a missionary may go on fluently 
preaching and conversing for years, and yet 
be utterly unintelligible to all natives except 
those in constant association with him, who are 
accustumed to his voice, manner, and idioms, 
and can adapt their own speech to his style. 
He is usually regarded by the uninitiated as 
speaking a variety of Englishh W. A. C. 
recommends a study of phonetics by way of 
preparation for acquiring the language in the 
country itself; and this is doubly necessary 
when no foreign language has been pre- 
viously studied. Even an elementary acquaint- 
ance with French or German is of assistance 
in bringing home the fact that there are other 
vowel-sounds besides the English ones: a fact 
which, simple as it is, seems an unrevealed 
mystery to a surprising number of not abso- 
lutely illiterate people. 

“Unfortunately, the characters us 
are the same as yn English, hae te my aap 





them represent in Luganda the same sound precisely 
asin English. The resemblance is close enough to 
mislead the careless or untrained listener ; but the 
differences are sufficient to turn what might be 
Luganda into unintelligible gibberish: eg., the 
sound of o in Luganda is a sound absolutely un- 
known in English ; if the word ‘ Katonda’ is pro- 
nounced with any English vowel in its second 
syllable, no Muganda who has not had much inter- 
course with Europeans will recognize the word in 
the least.” 


This sound is defined further on, with perfect 
correctness, as ‘‘a medium sound between the 
ow in ‘low’ and the aw in ‘ law,’’’ though it 
might also have been added (since French 
illustrations are used elsewhere) that it is, 
at any rate approximately, the same as the 
French 6. But we are told that ‘‘in Luganda 
there are five, and only five, vowel-sounds 
represented by a, e, i, 0, u.’? The writer 
therefore does not recognize a second sound 
of o, more like (if not identical with) the 
English o in ‘‘stone,’’ which appears to exist 
in Swahili, Nyanja, and perhaps in Zulu. It 
would be very desirable to settle this point 
by registering the sounds on the phonograph. 
In the same way only two e sounds are recog- 
nized (or rather one, the long and short being 
counted as the same sound), whereas in most 
Bantu languages there appears to exist a 
third, a broad sound like the French é. It 
may be heard in Zulu in such words as 
hambela. 

Passing from phonetics to grammar, we are 
glad to see the question of the initial vowel 
satisfactorily dealt with (pp. 17, 18) and to 
find that one of its uses is (as in Zulu) to dis- 
tinguish between the predicative and attri- 
butive uses of the adjective. With regard to 
verbs, we should not be inclined to endorse 
the classification of ‘‘the neuter ending ka’”’ 
as ‘‘a way of forming the passive’’ (p. 123). 
It is really identical with ‘‘ the ka or Capable 
Form ”’ (p. 131), to which it is here said to be 
‘*very closely allied.’’ The form is the one 
variously called ‘‘neuter,’’ ‘‘ neuter passive,’’ 
or ‘‘middle,’’ and implies both the state of 
having undergone and the capacity for under- 
going the action expressed by the verb. The 
latter notion, however, is sometimes ex- 
pressed by a distinct form, as the one in 
-akala, of which there are traces in Zulu 
(bonakala, zwakala, &c.). On p. 61 we find 
stated what is probably a fundamental law of 
the Bantu languages, though various ten- 
dencies are at work to disguise it: ‘‘ Each 
verb starts from a simple root of three letters 
with the vowel a added, or of four letters,’’ 
when one is a nasalized consonant. In other 
words real verb-roots are as a rule dissyllabic. 
A verb of more than two syllables, even if not 
obviously a derivative, can so often be traced 
back to a simpler form no longer in use (or 
used with a changed meaning) that it is safe to 
assume one in all cases. Thus various Zulu 
verbs ending in -ula (dabula, kumula) are pro- 
bably, in the first instance, reversives of daba, 
kuma, &c. The root daba (found in indaba) 
does not seem to be in use as a verb; kuma is, 
but it is hardly possible to trace any connexion 
of meaning; and the reversive form, though 
it has left distinct traces, is not recognized in 
Zulu grammars. 

A remarkable feature in Luganda grammar 
is the ‘‘ modified form’’ (p. 62) of the verb- 
stem, ‘‘ used to form three tenses, viz., present- 
perfect, near past, and conditional.’ It 
evidently corresponds to the perfect in -ile 
found in Zulu and elsewhere (a tense, it 
should be remembered, which does not imply 
past time so much as a state of completion, 
and frequently has a present sense, like 
memini, ofda, &c.), but is formed in several 
different ways. Kongo, according to the Rev. 
W. Holman Bentley, has four forms of the 
perfect suffix, viz., idi (=ili), imi, ele, ene. 
The Luganda forms look like later modifica- 
tions of these, except the suffix -edza (-idza), 
which is peculiar in this connexion, and more 





resembles the causative and intensive suffixes 
of some languages. We have dwelt on this 
book chiefly from the philological point of 
view; but its scope is chiefly practical, and 
we have no hesitation in warmly recommend- 
ing it as a text-book. That it assumes, and 
indeed insists on, the presence of a native, 
especially in the earlier sections, is no detrac- 
tion from its usefulness; those unable to com- 
mand such assistance will do well to defer 
study for the present, and, in the meantime, 
follow the author’s advice and attend a few 
lectures on phonetics. 

Another unpretending, but very satisfactory 
contribution to the science of language is the 
Rev. Herbert Barnes’s Nyanja-English V ocabu- 
lary. The following sentences from the preface 
show that the subject has been approached 
from the right point of view :— 

“Time has not allowed the preparation of an 

English index, but as the Vocabulary is primarily 
intended to help people to understand the Nyanja 
that they hear or read, and not to make up Nyanja 
to inflict on wondering natives, this omission is the 
less to be regretted. An English-Nyanja vocabulary 
is the lazy man’s resource...... When a native talking 
naturally uses some form that doesn’t square with 
the rules, or with this Vocabulary, or the tables at 
the end, the chances are that the native is right. 
Make a note of his usage for future comparison...... 
Don’t expect your grammar ‘cut and dried,’ like 
that of a dead language.” 
It is satisfactory to find the name Nyanja 
gaining currency, to the exclusion of the per- 
plexing Chinyanja, Chinyasa, Mang’anja, and 
other designations. The same language, with 
merely dialectal variations, is spoken on 
Lake Nyassa and at Blantyre, and we believe 
that the term should also include the so-called 
Sena of the Lower Shiré and Zambesi Delta. 
Should a new edition of the standard Mang’anja 
dictionary (which in several points calls for 
revision) ever be contemplated, it would be 
desirable to make it include, as faras possible, 
all varieties of the language. Mr. Barnes has 
assimilated the truth that a word in one lan- 
guage is seldom the exact equivalent of any 
word in another, and wisely contents himself, 
in many cases, with an explanation of the 
thing denoted, or an approximate translation 
of the idiom in which the word occurs. Many 
words give occasion for most interesting notes 
on customs and folk-lore. Thus under ‘‘ mbale, 
a relation’’ (p. 86), we find some valuable 
information with regard to kinship :— 

“The mchibweni [=mother's brother] (not the 

father) is practically the person to whom the children 
belong, and from whom children inherit.” 
Under mchele (p. 91) we have an account of 
the native method of making salt—an im- 
portant industry. The demand for this article, 
frequently referred to in books of African 
travel, comes from tribes who, like the 
A-nyanja, are chiefly vegetable-feeders. The 
Zulus, a large part of whose diet consists of 
milk and fresh meat, do not seem to feel the 
want of salt, and have no word for it in their 
language, u-saoti (variously spelt) being the 
Dutch zout. Under ‘‘mwezi, the moon’”’ 
(p. 111), is the following note :— 

‘‘ According to native tradition the moon has two 
wives, one Chekechani, living in the E.—the Morn- 
ing Star—the other Puikani, living in the W.—the 
Evening Star, Chekechani neglects him, and while 
he visits her he gets thinner and thinner. Puikani, 
the favourite, loves and is loved, feeds him up, and 
he waxes fat again.” 

We had heard of the moon’s two wives from 
natives at Blantyre, but were not previously 
aware of their names, or of their very different 
styles of housekeeping. The story shows more 
astronomical observation than most travellers 
are inclined to credit the A-nyanja with. 
We can do no more than refer to the note on 
taboo under mwiko (p. 112) and mpongozi 
(p. 104), on divorce under chujula (p. 28), on 
native riddles under chindapi (p. 19), &e. We 
may remark that though ‘pete, a ring, 18 
given as a Swahili word, it seems to be in- 
digenous (in the form mpete) at Blantyre, 
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where spirals of brass wire, roughly beaten 
{or incised) into patterns, are very popular as 
finger-rings. 

We have also received two small books in 
Sechuana—a summary of Old Testament his- 
tory (Polelo ea tse li ne tsa liragala pele ga 
Morena oa Rona a ese a tlhage) and Devotions 
(Merapelo); Lumen ad Revelationem Gentium 
(Livani lakunganimisa vandu vamatikoni), in 
the Xilenge (Chopi) language of Inhambane; 
Selections from the Prayer-Book in Lunyoro 
(of which language we noticed some time back 
an excellent grammar by the Rev. H. E. 
Maddox); and Engero za Baganda, or Luganda 
proverbs, collected and explained by Dr. 
Cook and the late G. L. Pilkington. 








ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


Babel and Bibel. By Friedrich Delitzsch. 
Edited by C. H. W. Johns. (Williams & 
Norgate.)—Mr. Johns here supplies a trans- 
lation, with notes, of the famous lectures 
delivered by Prof. Delitzsch to the German 
Emperor and the Deutsche Orient-Gesell- 
schaft, which have produced, from several 
adventitious causes, more commotion than 
Assyriologists would have expected. As Mr. 
Johns tells us in his introduction, these 
lectures contained nothing with which all 
students of Assyriology, or even of the ex- 
cellent Bible dictionaries lately published in 
England, were not perfectly familiar. Scholars 
knew—and the information is not of very 
recent date—that documents bearing a 
singular likeness to the Biblical stories of the 
Creation, of the Flood, and perhaps of the 
Fall of Man, had been found at Nineveh, and 
that there was fair reason for supposing them 
to be in their origin of such antiquity that, if 
there were any conscious borrowing between 
the two, it must have been the Hebrew 
authors who borrowed from the Babylonian. 
We also knew that the Babylonian literature 
contained many passages which threw great 
light on the interpretation of Scripture, and 
which seemed to show—-although the point can 
hardly yet be said to be finally decided—that 
the daily life of the Hebrews must have been 
much indebted to the example of the Baby- 
lonians. All this Prof. Delitzsch tells us in 
his first lecture with excellent brevity and 
point, while in the second he explains that 
the ‘‘reem’’ or unicorn of the Bible must 
be the wild bull or urus that we see in 
Assurbanipal’s sculptures, and that the laws 
of Hammurabi show much likeness to those of 
the Pentateuch. These lectures Mr. Johns 
has translated into clear and idiomatic English, 
and has added to them a great quantity of 
notes to which his position asan Assyriologist 
gives great value. On the whole, however, 
we think the interest of the book is more 
popular than scientific, and that it will be 
more useful to the uninstructed than to the 
euneiform scholar. 


The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. 
Translated by C. H. W. Johns. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark.)—Not unconnected with the 
previous book is this, in which the Lecturer 
in Assyriology at Cambridge presents a full 
translation of the famous stone of Hammurabi 
recently discovered by M. de Morgan at Susa, 
and published by Father Scheil in the 
‘Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse.’ We 
have noticed this too recently in our review 
of Dr. Hugo Winckler’s ‘ Die Gesetze Ham- 
murabis ’ (see the Atheneum for March 21st) 
to go over the same ground again, but it may 
be noticed that Mr. Johns differs in some 
passages from Dr. Winckler’s translation, to 
which he otherwise acknowledges his indebted- 
ness, and that he omits the whole of the intro- 
duction which sets forth the king’s titles and 
soon. If he is correct in saying that Father 
Scheil’s rendering is rather a paraphrase than 
a translation, it is evident that an exhaustive 


work on the subject is yet to be written, but 
in the meantime the present book may be com- 
mended as sufficient for all practical purposes, 
while the index gives it a value which Dr. 
Winckler’s version does not possess. 


The First Bible. By Col. C. R. Conder. 
(Blackwood.)—This book is apparently written 
with the intention of proving that ‘‘ the first 
records of the Hebrews were written on tablets, 
and in the cuneiform script.’’ Something of 
the sort is not impossible, since we know from 
the Tell el-Amarna letters that, before the 
entry of the Hebrews into Canaan, cuneiform 
was the recognized form of handwriting then 
current there. There are also many passages 
in the Bible, especially in the Prophets, which 
seem to show that the Hebrews were in the 
habit of writing upon clay tablets, although 
there is nothing to show that these may not 
have been the ‘‘ ostracon,’’ tile or potsherd, 
used well into Christian times in Egypt and 
elsewhere for scribbling upon with ink. Col. 
Conder gives a list of Biblical names trans- 
literated into cuneiform, and shows that thus 
written many variants are explained: that 
Nebuchadnezzar may be read either thus or 
‘*Nebuchadrezzar’’; Tiglath-pilezer, as in 
1 Chron. v. 6, ‘‘ Tiglath-pilnezer’’; Assur- 
bani-pal, ‘‘ Asnapper’’; and Azariah, ‘‘ Uz- 
ziah,’’ without much violence. So, too, he 
shows that the ‘‘ bosheth”’’ or ‘‘ shame,’’ into 
which the euphemizing scribes are supposed 
to have transformed the ill-omened ‘* baal ’’ 
in names like Eshbaal (Ishbosheth), Meribbaal 
(Mephibosheth), and Jerubbaal (Jerubbesheth), 
is said to be derived from an Assyrian word 
‘‘ busitu,’’ meaning ‘‘ being.’’ This last seems 
a doubtful statement, but it is worth noticing 
that the accepted explanation hardly meets 
the case, because it is difficult to see why 
the scribes should have such an objection to 
writing the name of Baal as a eomponent part 
of proper names, while they do not object to 
setting it out by itself, as in the story of Jehu, or 
to rendering it sometimes by El (god), as in the 
ease of Baalhanan. Col. Conder’s attempted 
equation between El and Jahu or Jehovah 
would upset much exquisite distinction between 
the Jehovist and Elohist portions of the Penta- 
teuch, and does not seem very likely; but one 
may perhaps say that if it had entered the 
head of any of the higher critics, half the 
scholars in Germany and all their English 
admirers would by now be loud in its praise. 
Altogether Col. Conder’s book suggests a case 
for inquiry and deserves to be read—though 
with caution. A good deal of what he has to 
say about the Hittites and their supposed 
Mongoloid affinities does not agree with the 
latest information upon the subject. 

The Hittites. By Dr. L. Messerschmidt. 
(Nutt.)—This, one of the ‘‘ Ancient East ’”’ 
series, supplies, in the short compass of 
fifty-six pages, most of what is known, as dis- 
tinguished from what is eonjectured, about the 
Hittites. Dr. Messerschmidt does not appear 
to mention Prof. Sayce’s name throughout— 
an omission which may perhaps be accounted 
for by the desire for compression—yet he 
adopts his contention that the Arzawa letters 
from Tell el-Amarna are in the Hittite lan- 
guage; and although he does not go so far as 
Prof. Sayce in tracing affinities between the 
Hittite and the Greek, he thinks that the 
Cypriote, Carian, and other quasi-Greek scripts 
are partly derived from the Hittite. On the 
ethnological question, he opines that “ the 
Hittites, the modern Armenians, and a section 
of the Jews belong to one and the same race.”’ 
Excavations near Lake Van may eventually 
solve this and other Hittite problems, but in 
the meantime Dr. Messerschmidt’s memoir 
may be commended as a moderate and trust- 
worthy summary. 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. By 


Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. Parts VII. 





and VIII. 


(Luzac.)—The publication of this 


series of texts from the Koayunjik collectiog 
in the British Museum goes on steadily, if not 
very rapidly. The two volumes before us cop. 
tain copies of some two hundred and thirt 
tablets, the greater part of which are in the 
handwriting of scribes whose names have been 
ascertained. A few letter tablets have been 
added, which are too much broken for the 
name of the scribe to be decipherable, ang 
this has necessarily prevented any very 
thorough classification. We are, however, 
promised an index volume within a few 
months, in which lists of divinities, of proper 
names, and of cities will be found, with the 
result of making reference to any of this yagt 
mass of correspondence fairly easy. As we 
have several times said, what Assyriological 
students most require is to have well. 
printed copies of texts on which they can 
work, and the very careful and accurate study 
of Prof. Harper has here gone far to supply this 
want. Letters generally give us a better 
insight into the daily life and habits of a 
people than is likely to be afforded by 
official or monumental inscriptions, and from 
what we have seen of the present publication, 
these should prove no exception to the rule, 
We have therefore a double right to wish 
for the completion of Prof. Harper’s highly 
meritorious publication, and hope that this 
will not now be long delayed. 

Die Ausgrabungen der Universitit von 
Pennsylvania im Bel-Tempel zu Nippur. Von 
H. V.Hilprecht. (Leipsic, J. C. Hinrichs.)— 
This, which is apparently the reprint of a 
lecture delivered by Prof. Hilprecht upon the 
work of the expedition to Babylonia which 
he directed, covers in great part the same 
ground as the chapters in his recent ‘ Explora- 
tions in Bible Lands.’ It preseats as clear 
an idea as is possible in seventy-six pages 
of the work of the expedition upon the 
Temple of Nippur, and the numerous illus- 
trations, most of which also appear in the 
American publication, materially help in 
the understanding of the text. The thing 
that most strikes one in examining these 
is the great likeness that the Sumerian 
civilization which these relics record must 
have presented to that of the Chinese. 
The hideous dragon, or ‘‘Sirruschschu,” 
figured at the close of the lecture, is very 
suggestive of the Imperial Dragon of China, 
while the marble head of a Sumerian given 
in the text shows a marked resemblance to 
the best type of Chinese mandarin. But 
Babylonia was always, as Berosus tells us, 
the home of a mixed multitude of nations and 
peoples, and it hardly wanted the so-called 
‘*magic books,’’ covered with spells in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, or Mandaite, against 
various demons with uncouth names, or the 
banking accounts of the Jewish firm of 
Muraschu, to convince one that the ancient 
Sumerian civilization was speedily acquired 
and modified—not always for the better—by 
the invading Semites. We are not sure that 
we quite agree with what Prof. Hilprecht 
here says about the worship of Bel, but a 
we understand that a large work by him on 
his excavations in Assyria and Babylonia 3s 
shortly to appear in Germany, we reserve our 
criticism in that respect. We learn from this 
lecture that fifty-three thousand tablets have 
gone to Philadelphia, and their decipherment 
should clear up many disputed points as to the 
Babylonian religion. Let us hope that it will 
not be long before some more of them ate 
published. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
The Western Manuscripts in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge : a Descriptive 
Catalogue. By M. R. James, Litt.D. Vol- 
TII. (Cambridge, University Press.)—The 
third volume of Mr. James’s admirable cata- 





logue of the Trinity College MSS. contains 
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that section of the library which was origin- 
ally collected by Dr. Thomas Gale (1635- 
1702) and his son Roger Gale (1672-1744), and 
was presented to the College by the latter in 
1738. It originally contained 425 volumes, to 
which a few additions have subsequently been 
made, so that the number of MSS. dealt with 
by Mr. James amounts to 482, bringing up 
(with the two previous volumes of the cata- 
logue) the total of the MSS. at Trinity to 
1,506. It cannot be said that the present 
volume is equal in interest to its two pre- 
decessors. There is nothing among the Gale 
MSS. to equal the illuminated Apocalypse, 
the Canterbury Psalter, the Gospels of the 
Winchester school of illumination, or several 
others which have been already described ; to 
say nothing of the more modern autographs 
of Milton, Thackeray, and Tennyson which 
adorn the Trinity library. Nevertheless the 
present section has some special features of 
jts own, and contains several notable manu- 
scripts. It is especially strong in volumes of 
alchemy, magic, and medicine, and includes 
several works formerly in the library of the 
celebrated Dr. Dee, not a few of them being 
writings in his own hand. Among relatively 
early MSS. may be mentioned the Prosper 
(No. 1135), Boethius (No. 1179), and Juvenal 
(No. 1241), all of the tenth century, and the 
last two from the great library of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury. _ Among volumes notable 
for beauty in writing or decoration, Mr. James 
specially praises a Psalter (No. 1247), in an 
English hand of the early fourteenth century ; 
an Italian Missal of the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (No. 1249), and a Psalter of the same date 
(No. 1374) ; a Vigilius Thapsensis, from France, 
of the end of the fourteenth century 
(No. 1286) ; a copy of the Pauline Epistles of 
the end of the twelfth century, from St. Albans 
(No. 1289); and a copy of the romance of 
Alexander, with excellent drawings, of the 
thirteenth century, and perhaps from the 
same monastery. The saying, ‘‘Habent 
sua fata libelli,’’ is illustrated by the descrip- 
tion of No. 1266, which perished, with many 
others, in the fire at Prof. Mommsen’s house, 
a catastrophe which has had good results in 
making libraries a little careful as to how 
they lend precious books; and by the account 
of four MSS. (and part of a fifth) which dis- 
appeared from the library shelves, passed (by 
means unspecified) into the hands of J. O. 
Halliwell, were bought at his sale by a dealer, 
and finally sold in 1840 (not 1838, as stated 
more than once by Mr. James) to the British 
Museum. Of Mr. James’s work there is 
nothing to be said but that it is as careful and 
minute as ever, though we are surprised to 
find « scholar of his eminence using the word 
“expect’’ when he means suspect (p. 271). A 
fourth volume is still to come, containing the 
index, without which a library catalogue loses 
more than half its value. We regret to see 
that Mr. James holds out no hope of including 
in it the facsimiles for which we pleaded in 
reviewing his earlier volumes (Atheneum, 
No. 3866). It is most tantalizing to be told 
that a MS. is an admirable example of the 
Christ Church hand or the St. Augustine’s 
hand, and to have no means of seeing what 
Mr. James means by these descriptions. Mr. 
James is an expert in localizing MSS. by their 
writing or decoration or press-marks: will he 
not allow others who share his interest in 
mMedizeval paleeography to learn a little from 
his knowledge ? 

The Early English Printed Books in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (1475-1640), by Mr. 
C. E. Sayle, Vol. II. (Cambridge, University 
Press), contains a number of very useful 
identifications. We are looking forward to 
the publication of the third volume to com- 
plete this invaluable book and to render it 
useful to all classes of book-users. 

The Index Librorum Seculo XV? Impres- 
sorum Bibliothece Regie Hafniensis (Copen- 





hagen, Gyldendal) contains an account of an 
enormous number of very interesting incu- 
nabula arranged under authors’ names with an 
index under towns. No. 1229, an edition of 
the ‘ Manipulus Curatorum,’ by Morin, seems 
to be ‘‘ unknown to bibliographers,’’ but see 
Claudin; and No. 1687, a book of Stephen 
Arndes of Lubeck, 1495, ‘Dat Bok der 
Medelydinghe Marien,’ is probably “ unique.’’ 
We doubt if No. 1634, the ‘Spica’ of Manci- 
nelli, s. 1. et a., is not really after 1500. On 
the presses from which 1833, 2480, and 2481 
proceeded see Proctor. 1884, 1919, 2140, 
2387, are unknown to bibliographers (?); 1833 
probably printed after 1503. 1815 was not 
printed by the Junta. A list of about 450 
books sine notis is given, which might be 
greatly reduced in the light of recent work. 
There are a number of very rare books, 
especially of Northern origin: 1313 (Albi), 
1425, 2260 (not in Hain), 1715, 1721, 632, 749 
(extremely rare and important), 922, 973, 982 
(a Fust & Scheffer on vellum, 1459), 1024, 
1721 (Sleswick), 1055 (Geneva), 44 (Messina), 
1805 (Colle, 1478). This catalogue, which 
belongs to the transition period of biblio- 
graphy, is extremely useful and interesting, 
though its author should not have catalogued 
the 1481 Dante as having in the title two 
copperplates by Botticelli. 


L’Art Typographique dans les Pays-Bas; 
1500-1540. Reproduction en Facsimilé des 
Caractéres Typographiques, des Marques 
d’Imprimeurs, des Gravures sur Bois, &c. 
Avec Notes Critiques et Biographiques par 
Wouter Nijhoff. (The Hague, M. Nijhoff.) 
—The two livraisons sent us of this work give 
promise of a continuation of Holtrop’s ‘ Monu- 
ments Typographiques des Pays-Bas,’ for 
which, as indeed for any attempt to extend 
our knowledge of sixteenth-century printing, 
students of typography may well be thankful. 
As Mr. Nijhoff’s critical notes are reserved 
for the end of the work, we have nothing here 
to criticize save the selection and execution 
of the facsimiles. As to the latter point it is 
impossible to speak in unmixed praise, since, 
while most of the blocks are fairly good, many 
are unsatisfactory, and one or two (notably 
the woodcut from the ‘Oarmen Scholare’ of 
Kempo Thessaliensis) discreditable. On the 
whole, we should doubt whether, notwithstand- 
ing the greater facilities nowat the publisher’s 
disposal, the reproductions will be as good 
as those of Holtrop. As regards the selection, 
the sheets at present issued illustrate the 
books of Michiel Hillen van Hoochstraaten 
at Antwerp, and those of several of the 
Deventer printers, and also give examples 
from the work of Thierry Martens at Alost, of 
Thomas van der Noot at Brussels, and of other 
printers at Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, and 
Zwolle, obviously with a view of interesting 
amateurs in these towns at as early a stage as 
possible. No intimation is given as to whether 
the work of any of these printers may be con- 
sidered as finished with, so that criticism must 
confine itself to noting the curious mixture of 
old native woodblocks with copies of Basel 
and Italian borders and French initials 
scattered through these two livraisons.. It is 
already evident that Mr. Nijhoff’s work will 
be both useful and interesting, but we must 
wait for further instalments before trying to 
pronounce whether he is making the best use 
of the material at his disposal. 


Handbuch der Bibliographie: kurze An- 
leitung zur Biicherkuwnde und zum Kata- 
logisicren. Herausgegeben von F. J. Klee- 
meier. (Vienna, Hartleben.)—By dint of a 
painful economy of space, Herr Kleemeier has 
compressed into a volume of three hundred 
pages a remarkable amount of the miscel- 
laneous information about books which is 
covered by the comprehensive title ‘‘ biblio- 
graphy.’’ He gives a brief but careful epitome 
of the history of printing, with special refer- 





ence, of course, to Germany, some rather 
poor notes on rarity and book prices, other 
notes on book illustrations, book-plates, the 
usual list of Latin place-names (which he has 
borrowed from that by no means accurate 
work Rogers’s ‘Manual of Bibliography,’ 
without checking it by Mr. Proctor’s ‘ Index’), 
a list of books useful to bibliographers, and 
some instruction in the cataloguing and anno- 
tation of books, chiefly for the benefit of the 
antiquarian dealer. It is, indeed, the aspi- 
rant for success in this business whom Herr 
Kleemeier appears to have had in his mind 
throughout his book, and if such an aspirant 
grapples with these closely printed pages he 
will certainly avoid some mistakes into which 
the last generation of booksellers used to 
fall. As to the present race, they can hardly 
be said to be in need of the elementary 
instruction which Herr Kleemeier here offers, 
as there is no monograph they are not ready 
to grapple with to find materials for a descrip- 
tive note which may serve as an excuse for 
doubling the price of a book. Except to the 
youthful German dealer, we doubt if this trea- 
tise will be of much use. It does not appear 
to be written from first-hand knowledge of the 
subject, and the works from which it has been 
compiled are not always the best. 


We are glad to note the reappearance of the 
Library (Kegan Paul), Nos. 13 and 14of whichlie 
before us. The first contains anexcellentaccount 
of early Arabian paper-making by Dr. Garnett, 
which summarizes recent work on the subject; 
an article by Mr. Andrew Lang on ‘ Aucassin 
and Nicolete’ with a very graceful ending ; one 
of Mr. Plomer’s useful papers on the book- 
sellers of London Bridge; and a very complete 
haymaking of Mr. Mallock and his (in the 
literal sense) impertinences on the Baconian 
theory. The current number is above the 
average level of this review, high as itis. It 
contains a reprint of Blades’s tract on Caxton, 
which we think should have had a little 
revision before being published again; for 
example, the following paragraph: ‘‘ The 
Merchant Adventurers, or English Nation as 
this guild was sometimes called...... was one 
of the oldest chartered companies of the City 
of London. It was in close connexion with the 
Mercers’ Company, by whom it had been 
originated, and, though incorporated at an 
earlier date than the latter, was under its 
control,’ &c. The date of the first charter of 
the Merchant Adventurers is 1407, by which 
time the Mercers’ Company was surely already 
old. But as far as the Library side of the 
article is concerned it is excellent. Mr. 
Brown, in his article on ‘Practical Biblio- 
graphy,’ makes a spirited attack on the Biblio- 
graphical Society for publishing bibliography 
instead of bibliology, with two or three inci- 
dental personal attacks on some of our leading 
bibliographers. Mr. Pollard’s reply is effec- 
tive as far as it goes, for Mr. Brown was an easy 
prey, and the justification of the ‘‘enumera- 
tion of blank leaves ’’ is complete; still, a good 
bibliological index to the standard works of 
the day is an urgent want. Mr. Proctor takes 
up a small press, that of S. Ulrich at Augs- 
burg, and elucidates some points in its history 
by the aid of an inscription in a book by 
Ulrich von Ellenbog. The notes of . Mr. 
Voynich’s lecture on the study of early printed 
books are suggestive, and his tribute to the 
services of Mr. Proctor as the leader in 
the modern science of bibliography is well 
timed and expressed. The remaining articles 
maintain the usual standard of merit. We 
would urge all librarians to put the Library 
on their list. It will, more than any other 
journal we know, tend to awaken in the 
general reader an interest in the problems 
which it is the daily task of the librarian to 


solve. 
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** Joun OLIVER HopseEs”’ publishes through 
Mr. Fisher Unwin Imperial India, a brief 
series of notes and impressions of the Viceroy’s 
guests at the Durbar, of whom the talented 
author of ‘The School for Saints’ was one. 
There is no defence in the volume of the exact 
nature of the Durbar. Indeed, our author 
says, ‘‘ Political exigencies alone could have 
rendered so costly a pageant desirable ’’; and 
we do not concur in her suggestion that the 
British Government has consistently shown, 
and showed in the Durbar itself, the talent of 
being loved and of ‘‘ making men happy.”’ 
The sentiment from Lord Curzon’s speech 
addressed to the native chiefs, that it is 
essential to the welfare of India ‘ that its 
aristocracy should not be divorced from its 
public life,’’ strikes us also as a bit of humbug, 
considering the kind of life which the pre- 
sence of an active Resident makes these 
princes lead. Neither do we agree in 
Mrs, Craigie’s phrase, ‘‘ This, then, was 
what the Durbar meant —a_ proclamation 
of suzerainty, the unification of India 
under one supreme Government.’’ The pro- 
clamation of suzerainty and the unification of 
India were fully accomplished in 1858, and 
have not in any degree been carried a step 
further since that day. Our author writes of 
‘*the Imperialism of the times’’ as though it 
were a new phenomenon; but our present-day 
Imperialism is, after all, somewhat sorry stuff 
when compared with that of Raleigh or of 
his great Elizabethan predecessors. Mere 
imperial pride without wisdom is the note not 
of England, but of Spain, and led Spain straight 
to her disasters. We doubt whether Mrs. 
Craigie had prepared herself for her interest- 
ing journey by sufficient study of the place of 
India in the Empire, and of modern Indian his- 
tory. Her remarks, for example, on arriving 
at Bombay, in which she thinks of Bombay 
as a new city, still in her first youth, hard- 
working, but ‘‘not over rich,’’ seem to imply 
a want of knowledge of the history of the 
tremendous smash which overcame the mad 
speculation of Bombay in the sixties. On the 
other hand, the book is pleasantly written, is 
entertaining for the general reader, and is 
suggestive. A touch which strikes us assingu- 
larly happy is where our author tells us that 
‘‘the gaudy prints of the Royal Family and 
their Excellencies, drawn by native artists,’’ 
are ‘‘all made to resemble, in some curious 
way, the Hindoo deities.’’ We gather from 
Mrs. Craigie that the ill-sorted mass of unedu- 
eated guests from London committed some 
amazing breaches of etiquette. It now seems 
that the cheering of the 9th Lancers, who had 
been disgraced by the Viceroy’s act for sus- 
pected ill-treatment of natives, was itself the 
action of the Viceroy’s Durbar guests ; and Mrs. 
Craigie rightly condemns ‘ the open applause 
at the Durbar of the Princes who-wore the 
most jewels.’? Harm is indeed done in India 
by such monstrous ill-behaviour on the part 
of persons who by their station might be 
expected to know better. Of matters which 
charmed our author we note her admiration of 
the Persian rose colour in the Durbar carpets. 
That was the colour of Clive’s Durbar carpet, 
probably the finest carpet in the world, which, 
it may be remembered, Claremont was built to 
hold. There is a curious historical allusion 
by Mrs. Craigie in a passage in which she 
describes America as having been “little 
valued by the English.’’ The date is about 
the time of Charles I. It cannot be said that 
under Elizabeth or James I. Virginia was 
undervalued; and although Charles I. had 
other things to think of, Cromwell again can- 
not be said to have undervalued the possession 
of America, to complete which was a dominant 
object of his policy. The long quotation 
from Lord Curzon’s speech puzzles us. He 
appears to overstate the geographical exten- 


sion of India, and to understate the population 
of the territories represented at the Durbar. 
‘‘The leaders of Indian society, official and 
unofficial, present, were the mouthpieces 
of’’—we should have said, not ‘‘ over 230 
million souls,’’ but of 300 million souls; for 
the feudatory states were largely represented, 
and form in the most complete sense a part of 
the Empire as exhibited at the Durbar. There 
are not many mistakes in the book. The 
slightly ridiculous official spelling is carefully 
followed, but Fatehpur-Sikri has, by the mis- 
reading of a hyphen into a dash, become the 
eause of a sentence which will be misunder- 
stood. 


In Victoria, Queen and Ruler (published by 
Mr. Arrowsmith of Bristo], and in London by 
Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall), Mrs. Emily Craw- 
ford has contrived to produce a singularly fresh 
and interesting book of gossip for the general 
reader. It is not at all the book that we had 
expected, for it deals much more fully with 
the earlier than the later portion of the reign. 
Yet in her account of the Coronation of 
Queen Victoria Mrs. Crawford does not in the 
least conflict with Mr. Bodley, nor cover the 
same ground, and, while she avoids what 
would have seemed the inevitable topics con- 
nected with the Imperialism of the latter 
days of the Queen’s reign, she is bright from 
the first page to the last, and her readers will 
hardly find out that she is not modern. This 
is a book which for its public we can tho- 
roughly recommend. 


In the Economic and Industrial Progress of 
the Century (‘‘ Nineteenth Century Series,’ 
W. & R. Chambers) Dr. H. de B. Gibbins has 
to unfold ‘‘a revolution,’’ as he describes it, 
‘‘which has completely changed the face of 
modern Europe and of the New World,’’ and 
**introduced a new race of men,’’ who work 
with machinery and congregate in cities. This 
industrial revolution has inaugurated a new 
era in the world’s progress; only some such 
general picture as this can bring home to us 
the magnitude of the change. The style of 
this book is pleasant and unpretentious, 
though occasionally slipshod. And the 
author seems dependent upon one or two 
authorities: ‘Triumphant Democracy’ and 
*Muihall’s Statistics,’ of which whole chap- 
ters form but a prose paraphrase. There is 
an element of almost lyrical triumph over 
commercial expansion which suggests acqui- 
escence in the English fallacy noted by Disraeli 
of mistaking comfort for civilization. Yet the 
control of the forces of nature has been so 
effectual, and the material results of their 
harnessed energies so vast, that a writer may 
well be forgiven if in such a large survey he 
repeats with an accent of contentment and 
triumph some of the assertions of man’s great- 
ness and future, more congruous to the litera- 
ture of the mid-century than to the literature 
of its close, 

The curtain lifts with England in death 
grapple with the Napoleonic empire, edicts 
of Berlin and Milan, a splendid isolation, 
and a piled-up debt. For many succeeding 
years the condition of the labouring classes 
was beyond measure deplorable. The industrial 
revolution, the crowding into the cities, the 
growth of machinery, and the laws against 
organization had delivered them bound hand 
and foot into the hands of the manufacturers. 
‘* Wherever we look in the conditions of labour 
in England,’’ says Mr. Gibbins, ‘‘ in the first 
half of the nineteenth century we find the 
same misery, want, cruelty, and degradation.”’ 
In 1832 one in every seven of the population 
was a pauper. The poor were “ living on raw 


turnips and boiled nettles,’’ with bread at fancy 
price subject to enormous fluctuations. In 
1841 twenty thousand persons in Leeds were 
earning under a shilling a week ; thirty-nine 
thousand were living in cellarsin Manchester. 





Though wealth was being piled up through 
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industrial expansion, the condition-of-Englang 
problem had attained desperate dimensions 
The prolonged war and the lust of greed hag 


produced a callousness in men’s minds. Sy}. 
terranean England, till half through the cep. 
tury, was a home of nameless infamy and yas} 
suffering. The report of the Royal Commission 
of 1832 still cannot be read without emotion, 
‘* The facts we collected,’’ says Robert Owen 
a little earlier, 

“seemed to me terrible almost beyond belief, 
In some huge factories from pocog Ei 4 to one-fifth 
of the children were cripples or otherwise deformed 
or permanently injured by excessive toil, sometimes 
by brutal abuse.” 


Children from the ages of four and five were 
bought from the workhouses, penned up in 
dens, worked fourteen or sixteen hours a day, 
beaten to be kept awake, worn out and 
wasted, and when useless thrown aside to the 
dustheap. Even after the passing of the Act 
of 1833 ‘‘it was constantly evaded by the 
masters.’’ These chapters should be read, if 
only as an object lesson in the menace, just 
below the surface of human nature, of the 
uncontrolled torrent of human greed, the 
meanest and most dreadful of all human lusts, 
that all men may know, as Carlyle said of his 
‘History of the French Revolution,’ what of 
depth as well as of height is still revealed 
in man; that ‘‘the frightfullest Births of 
Time are never the loud-speaking ones,”’ but 
such silent and intolerable evils as those 
which accompanied the growth of England’s 
commercial supremacy. 

The whole history of the struggle for re- 
dress provides ready food for the sneer of the 
cynic. The manufacturers demanded cheap 
bread in the name of the starving multitudes, 
but bitterly resisted factory legislation, which 
would decrease their profits. The landed 
interests rallied to the cry for factory legisla- 
tion, but stoutly resisted the cheapening of 
bread, which would lower their rents. Both 
wept floods of tears over the American slaves 
and urged the United States to reform her 
ways, while the condition of the labouring 
classes and the factory children was beyond 
question far more hopeless and degraded than 
the condition of the Southern negro. Each 
was perfectly satisfied in his own conscience. 
‘¢ He that wishes to benefit his fellow-men,” 
a modern writer has asserted, ‘‘ must not ex- 
pect too much from them’’—the most, appa- 
rently, that they will kindle into indignation 
at wrongs which affect only other men’s wealth. 
‘‘Quarrels about matters of trade,’’ says Mr. 
Gibbins, ‘‘are usually the most serious and 
bitter of all, because they touch the pocket of 
the individual and not merely his honour or 
his conscience.”’ 

But with the Factory Act of 1833 the effort 
was commenced deliberately to control this 
Frankenstein monster, which for a moment 
seemed likely to destroy England. Thirteen 
years afterwards the repeal of the Corn Laws 
averted revolution; since then the record has 
been one of such steady progress that the 
memory of the bitter days has almost faded 
from the minds of men. A general comparison 
of certain conditions at the hundred years’ 
interval can alone make us realize that we are 
living in the age of marvels. Not a single 
bale of cotton was exported from America 
before 1790, though in 1784 the modest an- 
nouncement had been made that the culti- 
vation of cotton was in contemplation, “‘and 
if good seed could be procured it might 
succeed.’’ The wealth of the Empire was in the 
West Indies, and the flood of easily acquired 
gold, corrupting English society, flowed in 
then from the plantations of the Fortunate 
Isles. Now these remain desolate and deserted, 
while their former function is fulfilled by the 
gold mines of South Africa. Less than sixty 
years ago McCulloch was hailing as “one of 
the greatest public works ever executed iD 





any country’? the completion of the railway 
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between London and Manchester. Mr. Gibbins 
concludes his volume with a most interesting 
survey of the present changes. America is 
seen riotously seizing the first place both in 
the world’s manufacture and the world’s agri- 
cultural production, with such statistics of 
meat killed and exported as make ‘‘ the brain 
reel and the stomach heave.’’ The very con- 
spicuous prosperity of the smaller nations, 
Denmark exporting 51. per head of population, 
Holland with its farmers, ‘‘the richest and 
most prosperous in the world,’’ Belgium and 
Switzerland ; the rapid rise of Argentina as a 
food-exporting country; the stability of France 
with its nine million landed proprietors against 
the thirty thousand in England ; the immense 
industrial progress of Germany since 1870, 
and the gradual awakening into industry of 
the dim, silent populations of Eastern Europe 
—these are changes which are well sketched 
in successive chapters. But the final picture 
left on the mind is the vision of America con- 
fronting the future with a boisterous optimism: 
a nation produced by the uniting of the ener- 
getic elements of all the older white races of 
Europe, concentrated upon business and com- 
merce with a boyish eagerness ; the vast wheat 
fields as described by Frank Norris; the 
factories, as one in Boston, making as many 
boots as thirty thousand bootmakers make by 
hand in Paris; a determination of character 
which, allied with unparalleled natural 
resources, ought tomake this new people over- 
shadow all other competitors in the history 
of the industrial progress of the twentieth 
century. 

Another View of Industrialism. By William 
Mitchell Bowack. (Fisher Unwin.)—There is 
a naiveté and a vigour about Mr. Bowack’s 
economic gospel which is calculated to disarm 
criticism. He seems to have looked out as 
from a distance upon the world of modern 
mechanical development. He is filled with 
disgust, as he says in the introduction, at 
the ‘‘unreal nature of modern writings on 
economics.’? He is convinced that the new 
forces demand a new treatment; and he pro- 
ceeds to deal in an airy manner with the 
industrial movement as a living, present-day 
force. He writes with a certain dim flame 
of enthusiasm for a gospel of comfort. He 
kindles into a mild indignation at the mention 
of other ends—art, literature, and religion— 
which in semi-civilized times have drawn men 
away from the serious business of the pursuit 
of wealth. His book is readable, for it has 
many quaint turns into bypaths of sugges- 
tion. The author will tell you what a man 
can purchase for ninepence in a modern city, 
and why he advocates State pensions for all. 
He will ask you to share his hopes for the 
future in the development of edible seaweeds, 
the heating of decomposing lime, or the 
creation of a standard universal food, similar 
to the German military sausage. He breaks 
out into real fervour over the utilization of 
waste, in which he thinks is the chief hope of 
the future. Children’s toys he finds all manu- 
factured ‘‘from sardine and salmon tins and 
the like’’; and the pulping of paper, he 
announces with ardour, has alone rendered 
possible “‘the sixpenny novel and the penny 
newspaper of sixteen pages.’’ The book is on 
a level with this suggestion, full of curious 
facts of present-day industry; but it is not a 
profound or illuminating contribution to the 
study of economics. 

; THE latest additions to Messrs. Methuen’s 
‘Illustrated Library”’ are sure of a good 
teception. Henry Alken’s rare illustrations 
of 1843 to Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities are 
capitally reproduced, and, unlike some rari- 
ties, deserve to be sought after. Leech’s 
illustrations to what we regard on the whole 
as Surtees’s masterpiece, Handley Cross, are 
appreciated by many asportsman and scholar 
» Those who do not know, to quote Mr. 


Kipling, ? 





Jorrocks and his deathless train— 

Pigg, Binjimin and Arterxerxes, 
should investigate the deeds of the trio in this 
handy edition. The third book before us is 
The Vicar of Wakefield, with Rowlandson’s 
spirited illustrations reproduced in colour. 
We find them delightful, though such an 
authority as Mr. Dobson is against us on the 
point, for here Rowlandson seems to us to 
temper his somewhat insistent savagery with 
beauty of colour and appropriate sentiment. 
His Vicar is a dignified figure, and the 
daughters have that freshness which Gold- 
smith gave them, though they are somewhat 
hoydenish. But are they not so in the narra- 
tive? This book with its twenty-four coloured 
illustrations costs but three-and-sixpence, and 
last week a copy of the original fetched over 
201. 

THE initial success of a humourist is apt to 
engender in the reader anticipations which 
are unrealizable. Humour tends towards pro- 
fessionalism, and the jester inclines to take 
himself seriously, if we may put it in that 
way. The society entertainer is by way of 
being an artist who plumes himself on his 
art, and the very paint and flour of the clown 
are serious ensigns of his dignity. It is by 
over-straining, in the feeling of this import- 
ance, that the humourist in any walk of art 
makes his blunders. ‘Wee Macgreegor’ was 
an effective piece of comedy—a character- 
sketch—but was popular because it went home 
not only to Scotch hearts, but also to the 
hearts of lovers of the young. But J. J. B. 
has been unable to repeat his success in 
Ethel (Menzies & Co.). It is well enough for 
the part it probably played in its origins, 
namely, as passably amusing newspaper 
sketches. But the stuff is too thin, the sense 
of fun of too frail a tenuity, to fill out a book. 
These twenty-three pieces relate the talks, 
quarrels, shoppings, whims, and reconcilia- 
tions of an engaged couple. It is in aslighter 
and more distant and weak-blooded vein than 
the ‘ Dolly Dialogues.’ But their author 
did not make a mistake when he chose 
for his narrator the cynical gentleman who 
professed affection for Dolly. On the other 
hand, it was a mistake for J. J. B. to put his 
narrative into the mouth of Ethel’s fiancé. 
His cynical humour is thereby unnecessarily 
handicapped, or should be, for no proper 
young man marches to the altar with a 
whimsical appreciation of his lady’s defects. 
But this, maybe, is treating a fluttering 
butterfly too harshly. ‘Ethel’ entertains fora 
half hour, and is of such convenient size as to 
be carried in the pocket. So it will serve its 
purpose. 

The Jewish Literary Annual, 1903. (The 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies, Albert M. 
Hyamson.)—This is the first Jewish Literary 
Annual published under the auspices of the 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies. The 
Union was founded on June 29th last year, 
and among its objects are the diffusion of a 
knowledge of Jewish literature, history, and 
sociology, the co-ordination of the work of 
literary societies in general, the formation 
and encouragement of new societies, and 
the organization of summer meetings. The 
first of these is to be held at Ramsgate in 
August. The projected gatherings have 
aroused considerable attention in the United 
States. There are also to be honorary corre- 
sponding members of the colonial and foreign 
societies. The Annual contains the reports of 
twenty-eight societies, all of them flourishing. 
Among these the working boys and girls are 
not forgotten. There is also a society for the 
study of Jewish history. This is made use of 
by mothers in order that they may acquire 
knowledge to teach their children. Six lec- 
tures delivered during the year are included 
in the book. The honorary secretary of the 
Union, Mr. Hyamson, contributes an interest- 
ing one on Jewish surnames, in which he 





mentions that it was not till 1845 that the 
Government of the last of the German States 
took measures to compel the adoption of sur- 
names by the Jews. Patronymic surnames— 
those ending in -sohn, &c.—were accepted in 
many cases: others took merely fancy names, 
derived from trees, plants, jewels, or natural 
features. One holy man got his answer, ‘‘ We 
do not know,’’ put down as his name. The Jew 
in modern times has shown a tendency to 
acquire a name more in accordance with his 
surroundings. Ina list of over 4,000 members of 
the United Synagogue many obviously un-J ewish 
names are to be found: Curtis, meaning cour- 
teous; Campbell, crookmouthed; Hickman, 
equalling Isaac; Norris, nurse; Nelson the 
son of Eleanor, Sydney, St. Denys. In most 
Jewish names the suffix -mann is a contraction 
of Menachem, the comforter. Adler is an 
equivalent of Cohen, the outstretched harids 
in the priest’s blessing resembling the wings 
of aneagle. Dr. Eichholz lectures on ‘The 
Jewish School-Child,’ in which he claims that 
‘*the Jewish boy is undoubtedly more amen- 
able to firm discipline than the average 
English boy.’’ As regards school attendance, 
Dr. Eichholz states that, by dint of great 
effort in London, the Board schools secure 
about 82 to 83 per cent.; ‘‘ for this the law,. 
the police, the public machinery, and the 
teachers and the parents all have to work.’’ 
‘‘The Jew does better than this. No school 
is satisfied with an attendance of less than 
90 per cent. Many habitually get 95, and in 
Leeds there is one school which for two years 
never had less than 99 per cent.’’ This he 
largely attributes to the child’s love for the 
teacher, and also to the fact that the Jewish 
parent, as a rule, keeps his children from 
degrading employments. ‘Jehuda Halevi’ 
is the subject of an interesting paper by 
Mr. Israel Cohen. In it he describes the 
poet’s long desire to visit Palestine. In 
1140, at the age of fifty-six, he prepared to 
set forth on his journey; his voyage on the 
Mediterranean was stormy, but the sight of 
the raging billows served only to strengthen 
his faith, and he wrote his poem ‘A Stormy 
Sea.’ Seven hundred years later Newman 
on the shores of the same sea wrote his 
‘Lead, kindly Light.’ Whether Halevi 
ever reached his beloved Sion cannot be told, 
for ‘*no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 


this day.”’ 

Messrs. BLACKIE & Son publish The Free 
Trade Movement, and its Results, by Mr. 
Armitage-Smith, a useful book, originally pub- 
lished some years ago, and now reproduced, 
doubtless on account of its bearing upon 
present controversies. 

Mr. A. L. Humpureys, whose excellent taste 
in printing and all that concerns books is too 
well known to need comment, has produced 
two elegant booklets, Hawthorne’s The Great 
Stone Face, and The Wisdom of the Foolish, by 
Minna Thomas Antrim, which exhibits plenty 
of apt expression and worldly knowledge. Occa- 
sionally the author paraphrases what another 
man—Goethe, for instance—has said better, a 
fact which might annoy her, if she knew it, 
since she has a pretty wit of her own; but 
most modern philosophers have extended their 
ignorance to the furthest possible limit. 

THERE is singularly little of general historic 
interest in the slim volume which Mr. Peter 
Gray has prepared on The Descent and Kin- 
ship of Patrick, Master of Gray (Dundee, J. P. 
Mathew & Co.). The family of Gray played 
a prominent, if not always an honourable 
part in the affairs of the counties of Perth and 
Forfar, and of the kingdom at large; but 
instead of a record of their doings we have 
here only a bare detailed pedigree of the 
house, with certain fragmentary extracts and 
notices of no particular value. This is all the 
more disappointing in that such a book might 
have been made both informative and lively. 
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One could have had, for example, that little- 
known anecdote of the Lord Gray who would 
have been ‘‘ out ’’ in the ’45 but for the pru- 
dent intervention of his lady, who resolved 
that he should ‘‘ bide at hame.’’ The night 
before he was to start she advised him to have 
a foot - bath, and—accidentally, of course— 
scalded his feet with boiling water, which 
effectually put an end to his campaigning. 
Mr. Gray is too much concerned about his 
genealogical tree to note such things. By the 
way, is it thefault of the printer or the author 
that Edward IV., instead of Edward I., is 
described as ‘‘ the ruthless hammer of Scot- 
land’’? 

WE have on our table Heroes of the Boer 
War, by F. Rompel (Review of Reviews Office), 
—L’Apprenti, by E. Souvestre, edited by 
C. F. Herdener (Arnold),—The Book of the 
Daffodil, by Rev. S. E. Bourne (Lane),— 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry, by C. T. 
Millis (Methuen),—Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey: Scotland: The Geology of North 
Arran, South Bute, and the Cumbraes, by 
‘W. Gunn and Sir A. Geikie and others 
(Glasgow, Hedderwick & Sons),—The Voice 
of the River, by O. K. Parr (Routledge),—The 
Love that Overcame, by A. Sergeant (Methuen), 
—Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School, 
by E. de Witt Burton and S. Mathews 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press),—and 
The Lost Hamlet, by R. Chellington (Stock). 
Among New Editions we have The Art of 
Extempore Speaking, by H. Ford (Stock),— 
New Testament Holiness, by T. Cook (C. H. 
Kelly),—and Building Superintendence, by 
T. M. Clark (Macmillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Abbott (E. A.), From Letter to Spirit, 8vo, 20/ 

Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel, Greek Text, Trans- 
lation and Notes by C. H. Gifford, 4 vols. 8vo, 105/ net ; 
Vol. 3, in 2 parts, the Translation, 25/ net. 

Moody (D. L.), One Thousand and One Thoughts from my 
Library, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

‘Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica: Vol. 5, Part 4, Baptism and 
Christian Archeology, by C. F. Rogers, 4to, sewed, 4/6 

Walsh (W.), The Jesuits in Great Britain, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Wernle (P.), The Beginnings of Christianity, translated by 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, 
Vol. 1, 8vo, 10/6 

Law. 
Adler (H. M.), A Summary of the Law of Corporations, 9/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Beevor (W.), With the Central Column in South Africa, 
from Belmont to Komati-Poort, compiled from Photo- 
graphs, oblong 4to, 42/ net. 

Macmillan (H.), The Life-Work of G. F. Watts, 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Scott Gallery, Photogravures, Letterpress by J. L. Caw, 
folio, 210/ net, 

Stein (M. A.), Sand-Buried Ruins of Khotan, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Ash (V.), Poems, 12mo, 5/ net. 

Music. 

Done (A. B.), A Short Account of our Great Church 

Musicians, 1540-1876, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Strong (S. A.), A Catalogue of Letters and other Historical 
Documents exhibited in the Library at Welbeck, 42/ net. 
Political Economy. 
White (J. D.), Economic Ideals, cr. 8vo, sewed, 1/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Calvin (T.), The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller, 6/ net. 

Coleman (J.), Charles Reade as I Knew Him, 8vo, 15/ net. 

Crawford (B.), Victoria, Queen and Ruler, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Gardyne (C. G.), The Life of a Regiment: the Gordon High- 
landers, Vol. 2, 8vo, 14/ net. 

Zones Feo H.), The Dawn of European Civilization, 8vo, 


12/ net. 
Oman (C.), A History of the Peninsula War: Vol. 2, Jan.— 
S-pt., 1809, 8vo, 14/ net. 
Russell (R.), The Garden Colony, cr. 2/6 net. 
Strong (I.) and Osbourne (L.), Memories of Vailima, 3/6 net. 
Trent (W. P.), A History of American Literature, 8vo, 6/ 
Geography and Travel. 
All Red Line (The), edited by G. Johnson, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Kisroh (S.), Travel Sketches in Egypt and Greece, 8vo, 10/8 
Sanday (W.) and Waterhouse (P.), Sacred Sites of the 
Gospels, 8vo, 13/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Surtees (R. 8.), Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, Illustrations 
by H. Alken, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Education. 
Lewis (R. E.), The Educational Conquest of the Far East, 


cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Philalogy. 
Compendious Syriac Dictionary, founded upon the The- 
saurus Syriacus of R. Payne Smith, edited by J. Payne 
Smith, Part 4, sewed, 15/ net ; in 1 vol. 63/ net. 





Science. 

Blomefield (L.), A Naturalist’s Calendar, edited by F. 
Darwin, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Fauna and Geography of the Maldive and Laccadive Archi- 
pelagoes, Vol. 2, Part 1, 4to, 15/ net. 

Hiorns (A. H.), Steel and Iron for Advanced Students, 10/6 

Jarvis (M. R.), The Tree Book, 12mo, 3/ net. 

McGrath (J. J.), Surgical Anatomy and Operative Surgery, 
8vo, 18/ net. 

Secondary Batteries, by an Engineer, 8vo, 4/ 

Juvenile Literature. 

Bilberry Wood, Pictures by E. Beskow, Verses by T. E. M. 
Dick, oblong 4to, 3/6 

Mother Goose k, pictured by F. M. Barton and others, 


4v0, 3/6 
General Literature. 

Delannoy (B.), The Midnight Special, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Delbos (L.), John Bull in France, 12mo, 2/ 
Fietcher (J. S.), Lucian the Dreamer, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Home (F.), Hugh Brotherton, Curate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Kirkman (M. M_), Iskander, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lorimer (G. C.), The Master of Millions, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ludlow (P.), Three Men and a Maid, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Mackie (P. B.), The Washingtonians, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Meyer (B. H.), Railway Legislation in the United States, 

er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Munro (N.), Children of Tempest, cr. 8vo, 6/ * 
Pickthall (M.), Said the Fisherman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pocock (R.), A Frontiersman, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Richardson (Mrs. A.), A Drama of Sunshine, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Tomlinson (BK. J.), Into the Sunlight, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Wolfenstein (M.), Idylls of the Gass, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
ae Ye aus den Kénigl. Museen zu Berlin, 
, 6m. 


Geffroy (G.), Les Bateaux de Paris, 40fr. 
Livre (Le) d’Or de Renan, 5fr. 
Poetry. 

Dumas (C.), L’Eau Souterraine, 3fr. 50. 
Koller (B.), En Passant, 3fr. 50. 
L’Année Poétique, 1903, 6fr. 

. Geography and Travel. 
Lenthéric (C.), Cotes et Ports Francais de la Manche, 5fr. 

A Philology. 
T €pas, August Fick zum 70 Geburtstage gewidmet, 10m. 
Socin (A.), Mittelhochdeutsches Namenbuch, 40m. 
General Literature, 

Berton (C.), La Marche a I’Etoile, 3fr. 50. 








MISS HORACE SMITH. 


Tue death, at Brighton, of Miss Horace 
Smith in her ninety-second year removes a 
remarkable link with the social and literary 
past. Her grandfather had hunted with 
Louis XV. ; her uncle had met Dr. Johnson ; 
and she herself was probably the last person 
living who remembered Keats, having seen, as 
a child, the poet in her father’s garden at 
Fulham. Among her early memories was that 
of being taken into the Princess Charlotte’s 
carriage. Although she steadfastly declined to 
be interviewed or to put her recollections into 
print, she was famous among her friends for 
her store of anecdote and animated flow of 
conversation. To her father, of ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ fame, she owed her youthful ac- 
quaintance with many of the celebrities of the 
time, and she inherited his warm friendship 
with Thackeray, with whose daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie, she was intimate to the last. To him 
she is said to have suggested the plot of ‘ Pen- 
dennis.’ Her own instincts, however, were 
rather social than literary, and her great delight 
was to see and entertain her wide circle of 
friends, by whom she will be much missed. 
The only child of her father by his first 
marriage, she long survived her younger sisters ; 
but in spite of her advaneed age she retained 
her faculties almost unimpaired to within a 
few weeks of her death. 








DANIEL’S ‘DELIA,’ 1592, 


Few books of equal rarity have had a stranger 
bibliographical career than the first edition of 
Daniel’s ‘ Delia.’ Every account of it that has 
hitherto been published varies from every other 
account in some important point or other. 
Ritson, in his ‘ Bibliographia Poetica,’ barely 
mentions it. The first edition of Lowndes says 
only that it has 58 pages. John Payne Collier, 
in his ‘ Bibliographical Account of Early Eng- 
lish Literature,’ i. 170, was the first to give a 
detailed account of the book. The copy which 
he describes is now in the Rowfant Library. 
Collier states correctly that it has 50 leaves, or 





100 pages, and compares it in a sketchy way 
with the copy in the Bodleian Library (Malone 
276), but comes to the conclusion that this lattep 
copy belongs to a subsequent edition, and that 
none of the earliest editions of ‘The Complaint 
of Rosamond’ was printed at the same time ag 
the ‘ Delia.’ He also observes that ‘‘ no other 

erfect copy of the first edition of ‘ Delia’ is 

nown but that now before us,” i.e., the Royw- 
fant copy. Mr. Hazlitt, in his ‘ Handbook to 
the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature 
of Great Britain,’ p. 138, describes what he calls 
three editions of the book, viz., (1) the Malone 
copy in the Bodleian, having 46 leaves; (2) that 
described by Mr. Collier, having 50 leaves, which 
he erroneously states to be in the library of the 
Duke of Devonshire ; and (3) the second impres. 
sion of ‘ Delia,’ published in the same year ag 
the first. In his ‘ Collections and Notes, 1867- 
1876,’ p. 116, he mentions the book only to give 
it a wrong collation, adding a supposititious leaf, 
H 3; while in the Second Series of that work, 
1882, p. 686, in giving a correct collation of the 
Rowfant copy (then in the possession of Mr, 
Ouvry), he brackets it with the Malone copy, 
and gives it only 46 leaves. Mr. Grosart, in his 
edition of Daniel’s ‘ Works,’ i. 20, gives correct 
copies of the two title-pages of 1592, but the 
rest of his account is so remarkably inaccurate 
that it deserves a paragraph to itself. 

An examination of those copies of this 
book which are known to exist in England 
shows that in 1592 two editions of ‘Delia’ 
were published, and three editions of ‘The 
Complaint of Rosamond.’ These editions I 
will distinguish as ‘Delia’ A, ‘Delia’ B, 
‘Rosamond’ A, ‘Rosamond’ B, and ‘ Rosa- 
mond’C. Of these ‘ Rosamond’ B, so far as I 
am aware, is undescribed by bibliographers. 

The title-page of ‘ Delia’ A is contained within 
a border made up of printers’ ornaments, and 
runs as follows :— 

Delia. | Contayning certayne | Sonnets: vvith the 
| complaint of | Rosamond,| [Three dots within 
round brackets.] | Actas prima canat_veneres| 
postrema tumultus, | [Ornament.] | AT LONDON, | 
Printed by I. C. for Si- | mon Waterson, dwelling in 
| Paules Church-yard at | the signe of the Crowne. | 

1592. 
On the verso of the title-page is an address to 
‘The Reader,’ introducing six errata. The 
title-page is followed by a leaf with the signa- 
ture a2, containing the dedication ‘‘ To the 
Right Honourable the Ladie Mary, Comtesse of 
Pembroke.” Then follow fifty sonnets ‘To 
Delia,’ one sonnet on each page, the signatures 
being B toGin fours, and H1. On #2 is ‘An 
Ode,’ the headline on 2 verso being simply 
‘Ode.’ The ‘‘I. C.” of the title-page is John 
Charlwood, who died, I believe, in the year the 
book was printed. 

‘Delia’ B was also printed by Charlwood, 
and must therefore have been issued very soon 
after the first impression. The title is con- 
tained in the fagade of a Greek temple, on 
the architrave of which are the words AIOZ 
AITIOXION. ‘The wording runs as follows :— 

DELIA. | Containing | certaine Son- | nets: with 
the j complaynt of Ro- | samond. | Atas prima ca- 

| nat veneres postre- | ma tumul- | tus. | 1592. | AT 
LONDON, | Printed by J. C. for 8. | Watersonne. 

In this edition the errata are corrected, and 
the vorso of the title-page is blank. ‘This leaf 
is followed by the dedication to the Countess 
of Pembroke. The sonnets are fifty-four m 
number, and the signatures range from B to #3 
in fours. The Ode is on the recto of o4. On 
the verso of that leaf is a fly-title to ‘ The Com- 
plaint of Rosamond,’ enclosed within the same 
architectural border as surrounds the title-page 
of the book. The four additional sonnets are 
interpolated after Sonnet xxvi., and are num- 
bered xxvii., xxviii.,xxix.,andxxx. Sonnet xx%l. 
is the same as Sonnet xxvii. of the previous 
edition, and after that the numbering goes 0? 
regularly till the end, the last sonnet being liv. 
Sonnet xxix. is misnumbered xxxi., and Son- 
net xxxii. is printed xxii. 
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‘Rosamond’ A has no separate title - page ; 
it consists of 106 stanzas, and the signatures run 
from H3 to M in fours=18 leaves. ‘ Rosa- 
mond’ B, of which I have hitherto seen no 
description, has also no regular title-page, but 
in the only copy known it follows a fly-title as 
described above. It also consists of 106 stanzas, 
and the signatures run from 1 to N2 in fours= 
18 leaves. It is not a blind reprint of the former 
issue, but differs from it as regards spelling ; 
and I am informed by Mr. S. Gibson, of the 
Bodleian Library, to whom I am greatly in- 
debted for much valuable information, that in 
Stanza 45 the faulty line in ‘ Rosamond’ A, 

Pure-blushing shame was in retiring, 
is altered into 

Pure-blushing shame was even in retiring, 
as it stands in subsequent editions. ‘ Rosa- 
mond’ C has also no title-page, and twenty- 
three stanzas have been added to it, making the 
total number 129. The signatures run from 
ab to Gg 2 (misprinted G2) in fours=22 leaves. 

It is impossible to say how these poems were 
originally issued. The sonnets may have been 
sent into the world as a complete work, and 
then recalled, and ‘The Complaint of Rosa- 
mond’ added. I do not, however, think this 
was the case. There are two copies in the 
Bodleian Library, Malone 276 and Tanner 217, 
both of which have a continuous register, and 
there is no reason to suppose they are not 
homogeneous works. The Malone copy is made 
up of ‘ Delia’ A and ‘ Rosamond’ A, and is 
unique so far as the Rosamond portion is con- 
corned. A rather faulty type - facsimile was 
printed of this portion by J. P. Collier in 1870. 
The Fanner copy consists of ‘Delia’ B and 
‘Rosamond’ B, and is slightly imperfect, 2, c 2, 
¢3,and H3 being missing. The ‘Rosamond’ 
portion, however, is perfect, and is also unique, 
and the Bodleian may be congratulated on pos- 
sessing the only known copies of ‘ Rosamend’ 
in its earliest ferm. When Daniel enlarged 
‘The Complaint’ is not known. From the 
register commencing with signature Bb, it would 
appear that the intention was to append it with 
a title-page to some other work. The first issue 
of ‘The First Four Books of the Civil Wars’ 
ended with z4, but this book was not published 
till 1595, and I have never heard of ‘The Com- 

plaint of Rosamond’ being appended to it ; but 
it isadded to Mr. Huth’s copy of ‘ The Poetical 
Essays’ of 1599, in which a reprint of the first 
five books of ‘The Civil Wars’ is included. Of 
the copies of the sonnets to which it is added, 
those in the Rowfant Library may be men- 
tioned, ‘Delia’ A -+- ‘Rosamond’ ©, and 
‘Delia’ B + ‘Rosamond’ C, The former of 
these books was originally in the possession of 
J.P. Collier, who made a somewhat incorrect 
faesimile reprint from it about 1869. It then 
passed into; the collection of Mr. F. Ouvry, at 
whose sale in March-April, 1882, it was bought 
for the sum of 88. on account of Mr. Locker- 
Lampson. Mr. Collier believed it to be unique, 
and it is so described in the sale catalogue of 
the Ouvry collection (lot 451), and in the cata- 
logue of the Rowfant Library ; but I have a fine 
copy in my own collection, in which the sole 
defect is a small hole in the last leaf, which has 
been skilfully repaired. Mr. Edmund Gosse 
possesses an imperfect copy, wanting only three 
leaves—n 2 (‘An Ode’), and the two last leaves 
of ‘The Complaint of Rosamond.’ There is also 
4 fragment in the British Museum (press-mark 
C. 39 d. 25), which lacks the title-page and 
dedicatory epistle, and the whole of ‘The Com- 
laint of Rosamond,’ which perhaps never 
longed to it, This fragment has a good 
bibliophilic pedigree, having notes by two of 
its previous possessors, Dr. R. Farmer and T. 
Park, and having subsequently belonged to E. V. 
Utterson and the Rev. T. Corser. The other copy 
in the Rowfant Library, ‘ Delia’ B + ‘ Rosa- 
mond ’ C, was also in the Ouvry collection, and 
was purchased by Mr. Locker-Lampson for the 


May, 1902, p. 207, mentions a copy of ‘ Delia,’ 
1592, which belonged to Mr. Marshall C. 
Lefferts, and was privately sold by that gentle- 
man ; but no indication is given of the issue 
to which it belonged. Excluding this copy, the 
known copies of the ‘Delia’ of 1592 may be 
classified as under :— 

‘Delia’ A + ‘Rosamond’ A (Bodleian, Ma- 
lone 276). 

‘Delia’ A + ‘Rosamond’ C (Rowfant, Pri- 
deaux, perfect ; Gosse, Brit. Mus., imperfect). 

‘Delia’ B + ‘Rosamond’ B (Bodleian, Tan- 
ner 217, imperfect). 

‘Delia’ B + ‘ Rosamond’ C (Rowfant). 

I will conclude with a few remarks on the 
inaccuracies contained in Mr. Grosart’s account 
of these editions. On p. 23, vol. i. of his edition 
of Daniel’s ‘ Complete Works,’ he gives a list of 
the contents of ‘Delia’ A. In the first lines 
of the sonnets he has the following mistakes : 
Sonnet iv., ‘‘If thus be love” instead of ‘‘ If 
this be love”; Sennet xii., ‘‘ My spottes” 
for ‘‘My spotles”; Sonnet xxi., ‘‘ Those 
sorrowing” for ‘‘ These sorrowing” ; Sonnet 
xxiv., “If I in vaine” for ‘*Oft and in 
vaine”; Sonnet xlvi., ‘‘Set” for ‘‘ Let.” 
He also includes ‘A Pastorall’ among the con- 
tents of the volume, though it does not occur in 
any of the known copies. 

In dealing with ‘Delia’ B Mr. Grosart, 
instead of consulting the perfect copy in the 
Rowfant Library, had recourse to the Tanner 
copy in the Bodleian, which is deficient in four 
leaves. He thus concludes that it contains only 
fifty-two sonnets, instead of fifty-four; and his 
list of the eontents is so inaccurate that to eor- 
rect it would take up more space than can be 
spared. A new recension of the poems con- 
tained in the volumes of 1592 would be of 
advantage to literature. W. F. Pripgavx. 








SALE. 

Messrs. Purtick & Srmeson sold on Wednes- 
day a collection of valuable sporting books and 
rare first editions, &c., the following being the 
chief prices: Sporting Magazine, 156 vols., 
1501. Alken’s Specimens of Riding, 13/. 10s. 
Annals of Sporting, 13 vols., 361. Apperley’s 
Life of a Sportsman, 211. Analysis of the 
Hunting Field, 111. 5s. Carey's Life in Paris, 
uncut, 391. English Dance of Death, and Dance 
of Life, 161. 16s. The Satirist, 14 vols., 10/. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., first 
edition, 801. Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, first edition, 8/. 10s. Military and Naval 
Anecdotes, Martial Achievements, Naval Achieve- 
ments, 31/. Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 
uncut, 131. 15s. Malton’s Views of Dublin, 101. 
Reid’s Catalogue of the Works of Cruikshank, 
131. Rowlandson’s Miseries of Human Life, 16/, 
The Scourge, 12 vols., 111. Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, first edition, uncut, 661. Surtees’s Sport- 
ing Novels, 5 vols., 181. 10s. Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum, 1812, uncut, 1107. Child’s English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads, 8/. 5s. Scott’s 
Works, 88 vols., uncut, 10/. Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, 2 vols., 1596, 301. Eden’s State of the 
Poor, 3 vols., 71. Bacon’s Novum Organum, 
first edition, 11]. 11s. Barclay’s Ship of Fooles, 
1570, 251. 10s. 
In the same sale a collection of thirty-four 
autograph letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


realized 231. 








Literarp Gossip. 


Sprctat interest attaches to a volume 
entitled ‘The Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany in South Africa,’ in view of the 
approaching visit of a contingent of that 
force to the United States. The book will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., and contains a record of the 
services rendered in the South African war 


by the competent hands of Mr. Basil 
Williams and Mr. Erskine Childers. 


As a contribution to the present fiscal 
controversy Mr. Fisher Unwin has in pre- 
paration a volume entitled ‘British Indus- 
tries under Free Trade.’ It will be edited 
by Mr. Harold Cox, Secretary of the Cobden 
Club, and will contain contributions from 
members of leading firms representative of 
the chief British industries, such as, for 
instance, the linen, wool, cotton, coal, 
timber, and cutlery trades. Each writer 
will speak of the progress of his particular 
industry during the Free Trade epoch. 


To the Cornhill Magazine for August Sir 
Algernon West contributes a description of 
the Cosmopolitan Club, which after a dis- 
tinguished existence of half a a passed 
into another habitat last year. r. Lan 
discusses an old problem in ‘Who Kille 
Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ?’ the twelfth 
and concluding article of the series of 
‘Prospects in the Professions’ deals with 
the artist; Mrs. Archibald Little, an eye- 
witness, gives an account of ‘How the 
Court came back to Peking’; in ‘ Rupert, 
the Captive of Linz,’ Miss Dora G. McChes- 
ney depicts an episode in Prince Rupert’s 
early career; Urbanus Sylvan contributes 
a ‘Provincial Letter’ on ‘ Westminster,’ 
and Miss F. M. Peard an account of her 
relative ‘Garibaldi’s Englishman.’ Short 
stories are ‘The Foundling,’ a tale of sea 
life, by Mr. F. T. Bullen; ‘The Whustler,” 
a fishing tale, by Mr. W. E. Hodgson; and 
‘The Difference,’ by Mr. F. Madox Hueffer, 
wherein a Spanish gentleman of old-fashioned 
notions as to the position of women relates 
the escapades of a romantic ancestress. 


Tue Monthly Review for August contains 
‘Tomline’s Estimate of Pitt,’ by the Earl of 
Rosebery, with a chapter of the hitherto 
unpublished fourth volume of Bishop Tom- 
line’s ‘Life of Pitt’; two editorial articles— 
‘Friends in Oouncil,’ two letters on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, and ‘ On the Line,’ 
reviews chiefly of recent poetry ; ‘ The Posi- 
tion of Unionist Free Traders,’ by the Right 
Hon. Henry Hobhouse, M.P.; and ‘Imperial 
Trade and Tariffs,’ by Mr. Hugh Bell. An 
illustrated article on ‘Duccio and Early 
Italian Art’ is provided by Mr. R. Langton 
Douglas. The number also includes ‘ The 
Passions,’ an unpublished poem of six 

ages, by William Blake, with a note by 
Me W. M. Rossetti; ‘A Festa‘ on Mount 
Eryx,’ by Mr. H. Festing Jones; and ‘ Fort 
Amity,’ chaps. i.-iii, a new serial, a 
romance of Canada in 1758, by Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. 


Tx instalment of ‘ Personalia: Political, 
Social, and Various,’ in the August Black- 
wood, is devoted to the Church. The number 
also eontains the first part of a new series. 
entitled ‘Scolopaxiana.’ Mr. G. W. For- 
rest, of the India Office, retells the story of 
‘The Tragedy of the Black Hole’; and other 
articles and sketches are ‘ With a Oanadian 
Canoe in Central France,’ by Mr. Hubert 
Walter; ‘An Involuntary Olive Branch’; a 
fishing story, ‘ Fairy Grey’; and an account 
of a rhinoceros hunt, entitled ‘The Pinjhi 
Rhino,’ by Mr. George Maxwell. ‘Tariffs 
in 1903’ supplies some useful information 
regarding the fiscal policies of France and 
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Unver the title of The Independent Review, 
a new monthly organ, of strongly pro- 
gressive character, will make its appearance 
at the beginning of October. The active 
romoters are a group of young men keenly 
interested in social reform, and of consider- 
able literary achievement. Behind them is 
a large body of eminent public men, who 
sympathize with the movement, and will 
give their active assistance. The Review 
(the capital of which has been raised by 
public subscription) will deal not only with 
olitics and social questions, but also with 
etters, art, religion, and science. It will 
appear in handsome type and paper, the 
cover having been specially designed by 
Mr. Roger Fry. Mr. Fisher Unwin will be 
the publisher. 


Tue third volume of Mr. Macdonald’s 
edition of Lamb, ‘Critical Essays,’ is in 
the press. It deals largely with dramatic 
characters, of whom many portraits are 
included. There will also be reviews by 
Lamb of Keats’s ‘Lamia,’ ‘ Falstaff’s 
Letters,’ Hood’s ‘Odes and Addresses to 
Great People,’ and Edward Moxon’s 
* Sonnets.’ 


Pror. SxeaT has been elected a Fellow 
of King’s College, London. Many years 
ago he was for a time at King’s Cullege 
School. 


Mr. W. H. Penninerton, one of the sur- 
vivors of the Balaclava Charge, is at work 
on reminiscences which he proposes to pub- 
lish with the title ‘The Sea, the Camp, and 
the Stage.’ 


Mr. H. G. Granam and other corre- 
spondents point out that Lamb’s 
The common damned shun his society 


is, as we remarked, an adaptation of Nat 
Lee’s 

While foulest fiends shun thy society, 
and also a quotation from Blair’s ‘Grave,’ 
being not the only plagiarism from Lee’s 
play which occurs in that poem. 


Amone the numerous appreciations of Mr. 
Henley we have seen no reference to the 
following excellent passage in the first paper 
on ‘Talk and Talkers’ in Stevenson’s 
* Memories and Portraits ’:— 


‘** Burly is a man of great presence ; he com- 
mands a larger atmosphere, gives the impression 
of a grosser mass of character than most men. 
It has been said of him that his presence could 
be felt ina room you entered blindfold ; and 
the same, I think, has been said of other power- 
ful constitutions condemned to much physical 
inaction. There is something boisterous and 
‘piratic in Burly’s manner of talk which suits 
well enough with this impression. He will roar 
you down, he will bury his face in his hands, he 
will undergo passions of revolt and agony; and 
meanwhile his attitude of mind is really both 
conciliatory and receptive ; and after Pistol has 
been out-Pistol’d, and the welkin rung for hours, 
you begin to perceive a certain subsidence in 
these spring torrents, points of agreement issue, 
and you end arm-in arm, and in a glow of mutual 
admiration. The outcry only serves to make 
your final union the more unexpected and 
precious. Throughout there has been perfect 
sincerity, perfect intelligence, a desire to hear 
although not always to listen, and an unaffected 
eagerness to meet concessions. You have, with 
Burly, none of the dangers that attend debate 
with Spring-Heel’d Jack; who may at any 
moment turn his powers of transmigration on 
yourself, create for you a view you never held, 
and then furiously fall on you for holding it. 





These, at least, are my two favourites, and both 
are loud, copious, intolerant talkers.” 


Mr. Boptey’s friends, who, while con- 
gratulating him on his Coronation ‘‘ chapter 
of history,” have regretted the interruption 
which it caused to the great work of his 
life on France, will be glad to learn that 
he has returned to his home in the South to 
resume the latter. Mr. Bodley began the 
actual writing of his book on the Church 
and religious questions in France five years 
ago, so it was well advanced when it was 
interrupted by the preparation of his recent 
volume. The interruption was not alto- 
gether inopportune, as ecclesiastical affairs 
in France have taken such an acute turn 
that the delay of a year in the production of 
the work will greatly add to its complete- 
ness. : 


Tue appointment of Professor of Divinity 
in Edinburgh University, rendered vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Flint, has been 
filled by the election of the Rev. W. P. 
Paterson, D.D., who for the last nine years 
has filled the corresponding chair in Aber- 
deen University. The new professor is a 
distinguished graduate of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and is now in his forty-second year. 
For seven years he was minister of the 
parish of Crieff, Perthshire. 


Tue Professorship of English Literature 
at King’s College, London, recently vacated 
by Prof. Hales, has been offered to and 
accepted by Mr. Israel Gollancz, University 
Lecturer at Oambridge, and Secretary of 
the British Academy. The Council have 
expressly stated that the appointment will 
not necessitate the relinquishing of Mr. 
Gollancz’s Cambridge post. 


Sicnor Riccr has been appointed to the 
Lectureship in Italian at thesame University. 


From the recently issued second part of 
the catalogue of the splendid library of Mr. 
Robert Hoe, of New York, a second copy 
of Congreve’searliest publication ‘Incognita; 
or, Love and Duty Reconcil’d, a Novel,’ 1692, 
has to be recorded ; but the compilers of the 
above-named catalogue do not seem to be 
aware that Congreve was the author. It 
may be remembered that a fine copy in the 
original calf realized 61/7. at Sotheby’s on 
May 18th. It seems to have been taken 
for granted that the first and only form in 
which this novel appeared was in Congreve’s 
‘Memoirs’ of 1730. Now that its rarity— 
and market value—has been established 
and published, probably other copies will 
be discovered. 


In an article in the North American 
Review on ‘A New View of the Revolution- 
ary War,’ Dr. Emil Reich states that ‘the 
documents in the Record Office in London 
are, as a rule, not accessible after the date 
of October 20th, 1760.” We have fre- 
quently complained, as in the case of the 
late Marquis de Sassenay in reference to 
the events in Sicily, 1812-15, of the greater 
difficulties thrown in the way of historical 
inquirers in this country than in others. 
We recently, however, congratulated our 
readers upon the full use which had been 
allowed of Lord William Bentinck’s dis- 
patches of the years up to 1815, and we 
had no conception that any difficulty was 
still raised with regard to events so ancient 
as those alluded to by Dr. Emil Reich. 
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Messrs. Sornesy, WILKINSON & Hopor’s 
last sale of the season, on Tuesday and Wed. 
nesday next, includes the remarkable collec. 
tion of Elizabethan dictionaries, gram. 
mars, and so forth made by the late Prof 
Helwich, of Prague. The interest of thege 
books to the philologist is evident. The 
earliest in the collection is also one of 
the rarest, Sir Thomas Elyot’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
which was printed in 1538; this book 
was the groundwork of a much more 
ambitious affair, Cooper’s ‘Thesaurus,’ of 
which, however, this collection contains no 
copy. The example of John Baret’s ‘ Alvearie 
or Quadruple Dictionarie,’ 1580, belonged 
to Sir Thomas Smyth, the treasurer of 
the Virginia Company, and his autograph 
is on the title-page. SBellot’s ‘French 
Grammar,’ 1578; ‘The Italian Schoole. 
maister,’ 1597; Henry Peacham’s ‘Garden 
of Eloquence,’ 1577; and the first Italian 
grammar and dictionary printed in Eng. 
land, William Thomas’s ‘ Principal Rules 
of the Italian Grammar,’ &c., 1550, are 
among the more noteworthy rarities in 
this collection. 

A coop many people have felt the need of 
some history of the Christian Church which 
shall look at facts and personages without 
denominational feeling. Such a Church his- 
tory, extending over the earlier periods, has 
been written by Dr. S. G. Green, and will 
be published by the Religious Tract Society 
during the autumn. 

ParaGRAPus in the daily press make it 
clear that the writer of ‘More Kin than 
Kind’ is Mr. G. P. Moriarty, a well-known 
Oxonian now resident in Cambridge, and 
a brilliant and stimulating teacher. Many 
of his pupils in India will be glad to hear 
of the interest which his novel has 
already aroused among reviewers. 

Mr. W. D. Pinx has in hand a ‘ Diction- 
ary of Members of Parliament, 1485-1708,’ 
which is remarkable for the research and 
erudition it shows; but he is unable to pro- 
ceed with the printing till he has secured 
more subscribers. We are surprised to hear 
that libraries and public institutions have 
taken so far so little interest in the work. 
Those responsible can hardly, we think, 
have seen, or examined sufficiently, the 
specimen pages, which show that it is likely 
to become a standard work of reference. 
Mr. Pink’s address is ‘‘ Winslade,’’ Lowton, 
Newton-le- Willows, Lancashire, and he will 
be glad to send a prospectus and receive 
subscriptions. 

Sir Ricwarp Jess contributes to the 
August number of MMacmillan’s Magazine a 
paper on ‘Some Aspects of Modern Uni- 
versity Education,’ the substance of which 
was delivered as an address at the University 
College, Bangor, in June. ‘Free Trade or 
Protection ?’ is discussed by Mr. Percy F. 
Rowland; ‘The Colonies and Imperi 
Defence’ forms the subject of a letter to the 
editor by Col. A. W. Pollock, in which 4 
reply is made to Mr. Loring’s article in the 
July number; Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
‘Tammany and the Puritans’ reviews Mr. 
Alfred Hodder’s recent book, ‘A Fight for 
the City,’ and Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden writes 
on Hector Berlioz, whose centenary 18 
about to be celebrated. The number also 
contains ‘The Verdict of the Past’ (obtained 
by the aid of Planchette), by Mr. A. @ 
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Hyde; ‘A Village Cricket Club’; ‘La 
Petite,’ a music-hall story ; and ‘The Saint 
of Baalbec.’ 

Temple Bar for August contains a paper 
by Mr. E. F. Benson, entitled ‘By the 
Waters of Sparta’; ‘A Tale of Old Labuan,’ 
by Mr. Hugh Cliford; an article on ‘The 
Old Dutch Masters at the Guildhall,’ by 
Mr. M. H. Witt; and one on ‘The Core- 
monies of Christ’s Hospital,’ by Mr. V. H. 
Donnithorne. ‘‘Jaye Garry” writes on 
‘The Shores of Lough Foyle’; the Rev. 8. 
Cornish Watkins, in ‘ A Stream-side Study,’ 
treats of the attractions offered to the stu- 
dent of nature by the living creatures that 
haunt the smaller water-ways; and Mr. 
Walter Richards has a paper on ‘ Voices 
from the Void.’ 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution the sum o 
102/. 18s. 4d. was voted for the relief of 
fifty-four members and widows of members ; 
six new members were elected, and four 
fresh applications for membership were 
received. On Saturday, July 11th, about 
thirty members of the trade with their wives 
spent a most enjoyable day at the Book- 
sellers’ Retreat at Abbots Langley. It is 
proposed to hold a similar entertainment on 
Saturday, August 22nd. Applications should 
be made to Mr. G. Larner, Secretary, 
28, Paternoster Row. 


We learn that the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, has just been 
elected a Corresponding Member of the 
famous Accademia dei Lincei of Rome. 


Taz Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during the month of August. 


Taree hundred dollars is being offered 
for accurate information of the present 
whereabouts of the manuscript work, written 
by the Rev. Lewis Rou, entitled ‘ Critical 
Remarks upon the Letter to the Craftsman 
on the Game of Chess.’ This unpublished 
tract was during 1858-9 for a while in the 
possession of the late Dr. George H. Moore, 
then librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, to whom it had been lent by the 
now unknown owner. Information concern- 
ing it may be sent to the Librarian of 
Cornell University, New York. 


Tue death in his seventy-third year is 
announced of Major Scheibert, for many 
years on the staff of the Kreuz Zeitung as 
Writer on military matters, and the author 
of a number of books on military subjects, 
among them ‘Die Befestigungskunst,’ 
‘Armee und Marine,’ ‘ Mitteleuropiiische 
Kriege,’ &e. 

Txz German papers report the death 
of the popular historical novelist Oskar 
Meding, better known by his pseudonym 

Gregor Sumarow.” Almost every year a 
new story appeared from his productive 
pen the best - known of his works, ‘Um 
zepter und Kronen,’ has passed through 
repeated editions. Meding’s literary energy 
was largely inspired by his political views. 

™m @ Prussian subject in 1829, he studied 
law at Berlin and Heidelberg, and served 
for some years in the Prussian Civil Service. 

conservative sympathies, however, 


moved him to transfer his allegiance to 


Hanover. Before the war of 1866 the 
lovelist was sent by King George V. upon 
4mission to the Grand Duke of Hesse and 


other German princes, to stir them up to 
resist the Prussian advance. He accom- 
panied the blind king in his campaign 
against Prussia, and followed him into 
exile. After the Franco-German war 
Meding made his peace with the Prussian 
Government and returned to Berlin. 


Tue Government, Printer at Sydney has 
published the Report of the Department of 
Public Works for the year ended June 30th, 
1902. It contains a large number of excel- 
lent photographs of new bridges, reservoir 
dams, storm-water channels, and other 
works. 








SCIENCE 
The Diamond Mines of South Africa: some 

Account of their Rise and Development. 

By Gardner F. Williams. (Macmillan 

& Co.) 

Reavers who take up this handsome 
volume under the impression that it is 
fully described by its title will be sur- 
prised at the multifarious nature of its 
contents. Not only will they find in it all 
that they can possibly wish to know about 
the South African diamond mines (we delibe- 
rately say a//), but also it would take much 
more space than can be claimed by this 
notice merely to enumerate one-half of what 
is to be found in it. Its author has evidently 
been an incessant and indefatigable collector 
of every scrap of information, from any avail- 
able source and of every imaginable kind, 
however remotely connected with his main 
subject. This information — antiquarian, 
historical, geographical, architectural, an- 
thropological, mineralogical, geological, 
mechanical, financial, statistical, social, and, 
indeed, what not—much of it important as 
being at first hand and the rest gathered 
from all conceivable quarters, had, it would 
appear, been put together into some sort of 
order and lavishly illustrated for publica- 
tion before the war broke out. The delay 
of three years in its issue caused by this 
exciting interruption has not been lost, 
since it is represented by a bulky appendix, 
of which more anon. 

Mr. Gardner Williams is well known as 
the General Manager of the De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines, and is therefore a first-rate 
authority on everything connected with South 
Africa and its diamonds. He took charge of 
the De Beers mine in 1887, when the -‘ pipe” 
of ‘blue ground’’ in which the gems occur 
was worked much as hematite is mined in 
Cumberland. It was he who, soon after, on 
the combination of all the holdings into 
one company (which also possessed the 
Kimberley mine and controlling interests in 
thoseof Dutoitspan and Bultfontein), devised 
and applied an improved system of working 
on a single broadly comprehensive plan. 
It was he also, to speak of minor things, 
who initiated the experiments which brought 
about the invention of the ‘‘ Greaser”’ by 
Mr. Fred Kirsten. This is the curiously 
efficient automatic sorter in which the 
property possessed by the diamonds (and 
shared by rubies and sapphires, but not by 
the ordinary minerals of the ‘“‘ blue ground”’) 
of sticking to a greased surface is made use 
of to such good purpose. When, in 1888, 
the disastrous fire at the De Beers mine took 





place in which the heroic and but newly 


arrived manager, Clarence Lindsay, and 
many others lost their lives, the rescue and 
the arrangements for reopening the mine 
fell to Mr. Williams. More recently, in the 
long defence of Kimberley, he was neces- 
sarily one of the prime movers. As regards 
diamonds themselves, he, of course, knows 
as much as any man; and were it only for 
the numberless notes as to their mode of 
occurrence, discovery, size, value, &c., con- 
tained in it, this work would be of great 
value. Its most striking feature is, however, 
the wealth and variety of the illustrations. 
There are 540 of them, including several 
capital photogravures. The most beautiful 
is, perhaps, a coloured plate representing 
about fifty exceptional diamonds in the 
author’s own collection—green, blue, violet, 
rose-coloured, red, brown, yellow, and 
pearl-like stones, with some twinned 
and otherwise peculiar crystalline forms, 
Another plate shows twenty-one large 
diamonds (weighing together 348 carats 
and worth 1,067/7. 4s. 6d.) swallowed 
by a native at one time, and recovered 
after four days. On the opposite page an 
unkind but very convincing snapshot shows 
that enterprising thief and his captor. Big 
cheques (the author prefers to spell them 
*‘checks’”’) have a fascination for some 
people; to them may be recommended a 
plate on which is a facsimile of the draft 
for 5,338,650/. given in payment for the 
purchase of the Kimberley mine in 1889, 
Of portraits of discoverers, engineers, 
managers, secretaries, financiers, and states- 
men the name is legion, including an 
interesting series of Cecil Rhodes, Dr. 
Jameson, and, of course, Mr. Kriiger. Then 
there are natural-sized photographs of all 
the biggest diamonds from all parts of the 
world, to compare with those, no less big, 
from South Africa; photographs of ancient 
maps; of ancient Dutch ships from old 
engravings; of Zulus and Kaffirs engaged 
in every kind of occupation; of old river 
diggings; of terrific flashes of lightning; of 
each of the diamond mines at every stage 
of progress—a most instructive set, with 
many plans elsewhere inaccessible; of 
blasting on the hugest scale, as when 
‘‘Mount Ararat,” a lump of “ floating reef” 
in the Bultfontein mine, was blown up by 
1,050 lb. of No. 1 dynamite; of machines 
for washing, harrowing, crushing, &c.; of 
tables covered with 60,000/. worth of dia- 
mondsintempting littleheaps; of springbok, 
stembok, and many other sorts of game; 
of native life in the mine compounds in its 
every phase; of the operations of cleaving, 
cutting, and polishing; of geological sec- 
tions; of delightful exotic gardens ; of ugly 
modern town buildings; of the author’s 
little daughter Dorothy in the arms of her 
Basuto bearer Jim; in short, photographs 
of everything and of everybody. Lastly, 
in the appendix already referred to we have 
between eighty and ninety pictures taken 
from day to day, which afford a most vivid 
impression of all that took place during the 
siege at Kimberley. It will be seen from 
what we have said that this book of Mr. 
Gardner Williams, if extremely interest- 
ing and most entertaining, is not very 
easy to review. It touches upon 80 
many subjects, arranged in so loose a 
manner, that possibly our somewhat inco- 





herent account of it may be the best way 
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of introducing it to readers of all types. 
It is pleasantly written, forms a glorious 
picture-book, and contains something for 
everybody. It sadly wants, however, a 
better index. 








WE are glad to see that A Naturalist’s 
Calendar, by L. Blomefield, has been published 
by the University Press of Cambridge. The 
little volume consists of ‘‘a record, made 
within a few miles of Oambridge by one of the 
most accurate of men,” of the appearance of 
birds, insects, and flowers from 1820 to 1831, 
a mean date being calculated in each case. Mr. 
Francis Darwin contributes to the volume an 
introduction of great and varied interest. He 
points out that Shakspeare was quite right in 
making the daffodil come before the swallow 
dares, as the latter does not appear till April 9th. 
Blomefield was born in 1800, saw a good deal of 
Darwin, and seems to have been like Gilbert 
White in appearance. The character-sketch 
of him (‘‘a very particular gentleman ” he calls 
himself) is striking. Mr. Darwin introduces us 
to a new word, “‘ Phcenology,” which is hardly 
spelt right. It should come from ¢aivw, not 
gotvw. Such records as this are of great value, 
and should be more widely made and printed. 
This year, we fancy, would yield some surprises. 
We saw a primrose by the roadside in flower on 
June 27th. 








GEOMETRY. 


Experimental and Theoretical Course of Geo- 
metry. By A. T. Warren, formerly Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—In the teaching of geometry, as in 
most other matters, reform is no doubt needed, 
and will always be needed, for nothing human 
is ever perfect ; but changes should be intro- 
duced cautiously, gradually, and at first tenta- 
tively. Then those, and those only, which 
experience has proved to be real improvements 
should be adopted permanently. This has not 
been the course adopted by the author of this 
volume ; the changes which he introduces are, 
in our opinion, much too sweeping. He says 
that his method is in accordance with the report 


of the Cemmittee of the Mathematical Associa- | 


tion. How far this is the case we are unable 
to say ; but we feel sure that he goes much 
further in the way of innovations than the 
great majority of experienced teachers will 
approve. For whom is the book intended? If 
it is intended for teachers, we admit at once 
that even experienced teachers may here and 
there gather useful hints from it ; but it appears 
to be intended rather as a text-book for pupils 
in public and private schools, and this is a 
purpose for which we do not think it at all 
suited. The questions and problems set for 
— are generally well chosen, and the 

troductory experimental course, in spite of 
its rather unmethodical arrangement, contains 
some useful matter ; but as regards the theo- 
retical course which follows, we are decidedly 
opposed to the author’s order of propositions, 
and in several cases to his demonstrations, 
which are by no means always preferable to 
Euclid’s. For public examinations some order 
of propositions should be laid down authorita- 
tively ; otherwise crammers would quickly find 
out short fallacious proofs for troublesome pro- 
positions, by throwing in neat little stepping- 
stones of fictitious propositions supposed to 
have been proved previously. How is an 
examiner to know, if no order of propositions 
be laid down, that these assumed propositions 
have not been proved previously in the par- 
ticular text-book which the examinee has 
studied? CEuclid’s order of propositions is 
not faultless, but it will be difficult to get 
any other accepted in its place; and even 
if it were possible, the advantages would 
be small. Many improvements, however, 





might be made without in any way _ inter- 
fering with the old-established order. We see 
no reason, for example, why several proposi- 
tions, such as Euclid’s I. 4 and I. 5, should not 
be treated as axioms and taken for granted, at 
any rate at first, as no pupil who is not abnorm- 
ally stupid can fail to see their truth intuitively. 
The re difficulty of most beginners in regard 
to these propositions is to understand why such 
long demonstrations are considered necessary. 
Nothing so much discourages the beginner as 
the obligation te make a long and fatiguing 
detour to reach a conclusion which appears to 
him obvious. Also, just as some propositions 
in Euclid might with advantage be considered 
axiomatic, so others, such as I. 2 and I. 3, 
might be accepted as postulates. Much might 
be done in this way and in others to simplify 
geometrical teaching and to smooth the path of 
beginners; but a complete upheaval and oblitera- 
tion of the old well-trodden paths is quite 
another matter. For this reason we cannot 
recommend Mr. Warren’s volume as a text- 
book for schools, though many teachers might 
consult it with profit. 


Geometrical Optics. By Thomas H. Blakesley. 
(Whittaker & Oo.)—We learn from the preface 
that this little volume of 120 pages has been 
written “under the conviction that a very great 
change is necessary in the modes of instruction 
given in Optics in England.’’ The author even 
thinks that the existing defects are the cause why 
dealers in optical apparatus seek what they want 
in other countries. The defects themselves turn 
mainly upon the commonly accepted definition 
of focal length, which he considers very imper- 
fect. Now, though we do not profess to have 
read the work right through, we have 
examined places where we should have expected 
these charges to be substantiated, and we have 
not found them even mentioned. This is 
curious and not very satisfactory. 





ELECTRICITY. 
Electric and Magnetic Circuits. By Ellis H. 
Crapper. (Arnold.)—Mr. Crapper is the head 
of the Department of Electrical Engineering in 


the Sheffield University College, and this book | 


is to be regarded as the first and introductory 
volume of a treatise on the entire subject under 
his charge. It is essentially a student’s manual, 
dealing with fundamental principles, and dealing 
with them, we may say at once, fully and well. 
But though its object is systematic rather than 
descriptive, a great deal that relates to practical 
applications is necessarily included to illustrate 
those prineiples. The chief distinction of the 
work is the prominence which it gives to 
numerical results and calculations of all sorts. 
Carefully worked-outexamplesare very numerous, 
and relate to wholly reasonable and probable 
matters—a rather unusual and welcome quality, 
which also characterizes the six or seven hundred 
exercises to be worked. The latter seem to be 
extremely well chosen, and were entirely ap- 
proved of by a number of working electricians 
to whom we had recently an opportunity of sub- 
mitting a random selection from them—good 
evidence that they are not of the high academic 
type nauseous to the average practical engineer. 
The author has perhaps erred in attempting to 
make his book too selbststiindig, so that one can 
come to it with little or no preliminary know- 
ledge ; but this, though adding a considerable 
amount of very elementary matter to what is by 
no means an ordinary beginner's “first book,” 
will no doubt be regarded as an advantage by 
many. Arithmetic and the simplest mathe- 
matics are all that need be brought to its 
perusal. We think that in a period of educa- 
tional revival like the present something 
more might well be demanded of students enter- 
ing upon a course of serious technical instruc- 
tion. Again, the completeness of the work in 


itself may tempt that unfortunate being the 
‘private’ student to master it when he does 





not possess that access to the realities of , 
laboratory without which any such endeayoy, 
must be futile. These fears apart—and they 
may be groundless—we have nothing but praise 
for Mr. Crapper’s methods, which are evidently 
based on experience, and well worth the atten. 
tion of all teachers in electrical engineering, 
Some useful tables in an appendix will prove g 
great help in working out the exercises, 4 
second edition is sure to be required, and we 
hope that then the publishers will give rathep 
broader margins and rather less coarse diagram. 
matic illustrations than those which now dig. 
figure an otherwise not unattractive and really 
valuable volume. 


Electrical Engineering Measuring Instruments 
for Commercial and Laboratory Purposes. By 
G. D. Aspinall Parr. (Blackie & Son.)—Before 
1880 or thereabouts exact measurements were 
virtually unknown in electrical matters. What 
instruments had been in use were more or less 
of the nature of mere indicators. Since then, 
as Mr. Parr observes, 

“the introduction of dynamos, electro-motors, and 
other appliances for producing and using heavier 
currents has made the production of electrical 
instruments suitable for the aecurate measurement 
of electric currents, pressures, power, and energy 
indispensable.” 

Nothing, perhaps, in the history of inventions 
is more remarkable than the rapidity with which 
the demand for such instruments has created 
the necessary supply. In the last twenty yea 
a surprising succession of them has been de- 
vised ; many have become obsolete and have 
been superseded by others. In most cases, 
however, the abandoned forms have not been 
in vain, as the good points that were in them 
have helped to perfect the more recent ones, 
It was time that a good general account of these 
contrivances should be available, and _ this, 
thanks to the excellent volume before us, we 
now possess. There is, of course, no finality 
in these necessary tools of the engineer. The 
ingenious ammeters, voltmeters, watt-meters, 
and coulomb-meters, which respectively mea- 
sure current, pressure or tension, power, and 
energy (energy—power x time) at the present 
day, will in another twenty years be, no doubt, 
replaced by better ones. Mr. Parr’s treatise 
on the best now in actual use is none the less 
extremely welcome. A successful inventor him- 
self (well-known ammeters, voltmeters, and 
watt-meters bear his name) and an experienced 
teacher, he is a thorough master of his subject, 
and possesses the rare art of describing compli- 
cated apparatus with absolute elearness and 
simplicity of language. In his descriptions he 
is greatly assisted by the admirable figures 
which accompany the text on almost every 
page. It is characteristic of his discretion that, 
in a work which is wholly devoted to setting 
forth and comparing the characteristics of 4 
number of appliances planned to accomplish 
very similar objects by a variety of means, he 
nowhere shows what type of instrument he 
himself specially affects. Thus a full—and, we 
may say, a complete—enumeration of all recent 


types is presented to the reader, which never. 


degenerates into even the remotest resemblance 
to a trade catalogue. Not that the question of 
cost is omitted, though no actual prices are 
given ; but it is properly dealt with when nece 
sary as explaining the degree of simplification 
aimed at for certain purposes. In reading this 
work we have been struck by two points 
especially. The first is the perfection which 
has been attained in so short a time in the cot 
struction of automatic electricity supply meters, 
including prepayment or ‘‘ penny-in-the-slot 
machines. The second is the extraordinary 
number and beauty of the contrivances due 
the genius and originality of Lord Kelvin. In 
conclusion, we can heartily recommend Mr. 
Parr’s book to all those who provide or who 
use electricity in any form. 
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SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 
I. 


1. My object in this communication is to 
explain the fundamental principles of a widely 
applicable method of research. Symbolic logic 
furnishes us with rules for general reasoning in 
much the same way as ordinary algebra gives 
us rules for that special kind of reasoning which 
concerns itself with the relations of numbers 
and ratios. It is as indispensable to true scien- 
tific philosophy as is the science of mathematics 
to astronomy. It throws light upen obscure 
questions of general grammar, upon philology, 
upon the probable origin and early development 
of human language. It reveals the impassable 
poundary which separates the brute intellect 
from the human. As an instrument for econo- 
mizing brain labour in the solution of problems 
it compares with the traditional logic of our 
universities as modern arithmetic compares 
with the old Roman methods of computation. 

2. There are various systems of symbolic 
logic built on the same hard, inelastic prin- 
ciples as the system of Boole, and therefore 
all restricted, like his, to a comparatively 
narrow range of application. The symbolic 
logic which I shall briefly discuss here differs 
from these in its fundamental conceptions, in 
its notation, and in its general laws of develop- 
ment. Firstly, it lays it down as a principle 
that there is nothing sacred or eternal about 
symbols ; that all symbolic conventions may be 
altered and varied when convenience requires 
it, in order to adapt them to new conditions and 
new classes of problems. The symbolist has a 
right, in such circumstances, to give a new 
meaning to any old symbol, or arrangement of 
symbols, provided the change of sense be 
accompanied by a fresh definition, and provided 
the nature of the problem or investigation be 
such that we run no risk of confounding the 
new meaning with the old. In the second place, 
my system differs from others in the fact that it 
is mainly a logic of statements. I look upon 
statements, whether of a propositional form or 
not, as the units of all reasoning (see § 4). Every 
intelligible argument, however complex, is built 
up of individual statements ; and if a simple 
elementary symbol, such as a letter of the alpha- 
bet, be sufficient to indicate or represent that 
statement, it will be a great saving of time, 
space, and brain labour thus to represent it. 

3. Pure logic may therefore be defined as the 
science of statements and their relations. It is 
the most general of all possible sciences, Com- 
mon algebra classifies numbers (or ratios) and 
their relations ; geometry classifies the relations 
of space and position ; zoology classifies animals 
and their relations ; botany classifies plants and 
their relations; chemistry classifies the ele- 
mentary constituents of matter and their rela- 
tions; and soon. These are concrete sciences, 
each of which has its own special characteristics. 
Algebra, for example (unlike zoology), does not 
profess to classify the relations of animals, and 
wology (unlike algebra) does not profess to 
classify the relations of numbers and ratios. 
But there is one common element to be found 
in all concrete sciences, without exception—an 
element necessary to their very existence : what- 
ever the science, the classifications in which it 
deals must all be expressed by statements or 
Propositions. Hence pure logic, or the science 
of statements and their relations, is the one 
general governing science whose rules and 
formuls all others must obey. 

4. The words statement and proposition are 
usually regarded as synonymous. In my sym- 

lic system, however, I find it convenient to 

e a distinction, albeit the distinction may 
be regarded as somewhat arbitrary. I define 
& statement as any sound, sign, or symbol (or 
any arrangement of sounds, signs, or symbols) 
employed to give information ; and I define a 
Proposition as a complex statement, which, as 
regards form, may be divided into two parts, 
Tespectively called subject and predicate. Thus 


KUM 


every proposition is a statement, but every 
statement is not a proposition (see § 7). The 
sound of a signal gun, the national flag of a 
passing ship, and the warning ‘‘Caw” of a 
sentinel rook are by this definition statements, 
but not propositions; whereas ‘‘We are in 
danger,” ‘‘ This is a British ship,” ‘‘ A man is 
coming with a gun,” are propositions, and there- 
fore statements as well. 

5. In thus taking statements as the ultimate 
constituent units of symbolic reasoning I believe 
I am following closely the gradual evolution of 
human language from its primitive prehistoric 
forms to its complex developments in the lan- 
guages, dead or living, of which we have know- 
ledge now. There can be little doubt that the 
language or languages of primeval man, like 
those of the brutes around him, consisted of 
simple elementary statements indivisible into 
subject and predicate, but differing from that of 
even the highest order of brutes in being un- 
inherited—in being more or less conventional, 
and therefore capable of indefinite development. 
This difference corresponds in the main with an 
essential difference between the brute and the 
human intellects—a difference not merely in 
degree, but in kind. It is a difference which 
will be discussed later (see §$ 19-22). Mean- 
while let us try to imagine a reasonable hypo- 
thesis of the way in which the great transition 
may have taken place—the transition from a 
language of simple, indivisible, independent 
statements into a language of propositions, with 
subjects, predicates, &c., like the languages of 
civilized humanity such as we know them to-day. 
From their community of roots, some of those 
languages had evidently a common origin ; 
others appear to have started independently, 
and to have followed totally different lines of 
development; but all have sooner or later 
broken through the propositional barrier which 
separates all brute languages from the human. 

6. Let us suppose that amongst a certain pre- 
historic tribe the sound, gesture, or symbol S 
was the understood representative of the general 
idea stag. This sound or symbol might also 
have been used (as single words are often used 
even now) to represent a complete statement or 
proposition, of which stag was the central and 
leading idea. The symbol §, or the word stag, 
might have vaguely and varyingly done duty for 
‘It is a stag,” or ‘‘I see a stag,” or ‘A stag is 
coming,” &c. Similarly, in the customary lan- 
guage of the tribe, the sound or symbol B might 
have conveyed the general notion of bigness, and 
have varyingly stood for the statement ‘‘It is 
big,” or ‘‘I see a big thing coming,” &c. By 
degrees primitive men would learn to combine 
two such sounds or signs into a compound state- 
ment, but of varying form or arrangement, 
according to the impulse of the moment, as 
SB, or BS, or Sz, or 8®, &c., any of which 
might mean ‘‘I see a big stag,” or ‘* The stag 
| is big,” or ‘* A big stag is coming,” &c. In like 
manner some varying arrangement, such as SK, 
or Sx, or S*, &c., might mean ‘‘ The stag has 
been killed,” or ‘‘I have killed the stag,” &c. 
Finally, and after many tentative or haphazard 
changes, would come the grand chemical com- 
bination of these linguistic atoms into the 
compound linguistic molecules which we call 
propositions, The arrangement S® (or some 
other) would eventually crystallize and per- 
manently signify ‘‘The stag is big,” and a 
similar form S* would permanently mean ‘‘ The 
stag is killed.” These are two complete pro- 
positions, each with distinct subject and predi- 
cate. On the other hand, Ss and Sx (or some 
other forms) would permanently represent “The 
big stag” and ‘‘ The killed stag.” These are not 
complete propositions; they are merely qualified 
subjects waiting for their predicates. The next 
step would follow naturally and automatically. 
The arrangement 8; would mean “The big stag 
is killed”; Sx would mean ‘‘ The stag killed is 





big.” Afterwards would come, step by step, 
the modifications introduced by adverbs, pre- 


positions, inflections, tenses, &c. If the sound 
or symbol K represented the root idea kill, 
K. might represent the past tense killed, 
Kg the present tense is killing, Kw the future 
will kill, Kwt will kill to-morrow, and so on. 
Thus, supposing F,, to mean my father, = 
would mean ‘My father will kill it [t.e, the 
stag] to-morrow.” Here F=father, m=my, 
k=kill, ky=will kill, t=to-morrow. In the 
spoken language the modifications here repre- 
sented by suffixes, &c., would naturally be 
expressed by additional syllables, by changes of 
vowel or consonant sounds, inflections of the 
voice, &c., according to the special evolutionary 
genius of the language. Hue MacCo.t. 








Science GCossiy. 


Tue death occurred on the 14th inst., in 
the seventy- seventh year of his age, of the 
Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D. (Jena), F.R.A.S., 
author of ‘ Moses and Geology,’ ‘ Graven in the 
Rock’ (the latter is extensively illustrated with 
photographic views from the Assyrian and 
Egyptian slabs in the British Museum), the 
object of which is to reconcile the Biblical 
accounts with scientific and archzeological dis- 
coveries ; also ‘Six Hundred Years,’ a series 
of historical narratives connected with the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Minories, of which 
he had been vicar for about ten years. 

A FURTHER report by Dr. Haldane on 
‘ Ankylostomiasis’ is published as a Blue-book, 
price 83d. There can be no doubt that miners’ 
worm is to be expected as a disease of deep, 
warm, damp mines, and that the practice of 
watering to prevent coaldust explosions, which 
has been recently promoted by the govern- 
ments of coal-mine countries, has greatly 
facilitated the progress of the disease. 

Part III. of the Annual Report of the Fishery 
Board for Scotland has been published as a 
Parliamentary Paper. This part deals with 
scientific investigations. The price is 3s. 4d. 

Herr Esext publishes in No. 3883 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten an ephemeris of 
Borrelly’s comet (c, 1903) eontinued to the 
28th of August, when its perihelion passage is 
calculated to take place. The comet has passed 
its greatest apparent brightness, but is still 
easily visible to the naked eye in the constel- 
lation Ursa Major. It was furthest north on 
the 20th inst.; its motion is now in a south- 
westerly direction, and it will pass near 6 Urse 
Majoris on the 29th, and near yon the 3lst, 
moving towards Leo, which it will enter about 
the middle of August. 








FINE ARTS 


SEALS AND ARMOUR, 

Monastic Seals of the Thirteenth Century. By 
Gale Pedrick. (De La More Press.) —According 
to the title this work treats, not of the monastic 
seals of the thirteenth century, but only of ‘‘a 
series of examples, illustrating the natureof their 
design and artistic value, selected, introduced, 
and described” by the author. Mr. Pedrick’s 
book consists of (1) an introduction, (2) a series 
of descriptive notes, and (3) a collection of fifty 
collotype plates of the seals described. 

Since the plates form the most valuable 
feature of the book they may be taken first. 
They illustrate one hundred examples, all of 
English religious houses. The selection seems 
to have been made judiciously, most of the 
finest known seals of the thirteenth century 
being figured, though we miss those of the 
monasteries of Winchester and Christchurch, 
Canterbury. The former of these might well 
have taken the place of the double pg seorncen | 
Abbey seal, which belongs to the fourteen 
century and not the thirteenth ; and the Can- 
terbury example would certainly have been 





more representative than the comparatively 
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poor Langdon Abbey seal, more especially since 
its date is known. The plates seem to be 
disposed in no particular order, and their value 
would have been much enhanced had some 
attempt been made to arrange the seals chrono- 
logically. The progress of the art of seal 
engraving = * most favourable period 
would thus have been illustrated, and it might 
have been possible to see if any and what seals 
were the work of the same engraver. But the 
most serious fault of the plates has been caused 
by the capricious way in which the seals 
have been treated by the photographer. Most 
of them have been lighted from the top, with 
the result that in many cases all the detail, 
especially of the lower part of the seal, is 
thrown into deep shadow, which the — 
ome has converted into impenetrable black. 

his is particularly noticeable in plates xi., 
xiii., xiv., xvii., xix., xxi., xxiii., xxxix., xl., 
xlix., and 1. Others are lighted, wrongly, from 
the right-hand side, as in plates xli., xliii., 
and xlvi., while those in plate i. are lighted from 
the left hand. The last-named example affords 
a prominent instance of another fault, that of 
the source of light having been placed too 
low. All the beautiful relief and detail of the 
seal in question, that of Merton Priory, one 
of the finest in the series, is thus obscured. 
Apart from the question of lighting, some few 
of the plates are exceedingly good, e.g., ii., x., 
Xvi., XX., XXii., XXV., XXXiV., xXxxviii. and xliv. 
But the seals illustrated are not in such high 
relief as those that have suffered in the photo- 
graphing. 

Mr. Pedrick’s introduction is rather an 
attempt at inflated writing than a serious con- 
tribution to the history of medieval seal 
engraving, and its value may be gathered from 
a single sentence: “‘ The gravers of ecclesiastical 
seals we have conjectured were monks.” 

The descriptive notes are arranged alphabetic- 
ally, according to the name of the monastery. 
They include (a) an historical notice of each 
religious house; (b) a minute description of 
every seal; and (c) critical remarks on the 
artistic and other features of the seals them- 
selves. Though written in the same irritating 
inflated style as the introduction, these notes, 
on the whole, are carefully done, and the seals 
are generally accurately described, though at 
somewhat undue length, since all are illus- 
trated. Mr. Pedrick seems to be unaware that 
the Prior of Canterbury was privileged to 
wear a mitre, and in describing the reverse of 
the fine Ely seal he has mistaken the figure of 
King Edgar for that of the Blessed Virgin. He 
also writes of the Boxgrove Priory seal as being 
composed of four matrices, ‘‘two each for 
obverse and reverse.” Had he referred to Sir 
F. Madden’s description of the seal in vol. xxvii. 
of Archcologia, he would have learnt that 
the matrix was composed of two pieces only, 
and that there was an additional strip for im- 
ages a third legend on the rim af the seal. 

r. Pedrick has evidently also not seen Sir 
F. Madden’s paper in vol. xxiii. of Archeologia 
on the more remarkable Southwick Priory seal. 
This required three (not five) separate pieces to 
form an impression, and probably also origi- 
— had a strip for a rim legend, but this is 

ost. 

Mr. Pedrick has overlooked another interest- 
ing fact, that in the Waltham Abbey example 
an early thirteenth-century seal has been 
enlarged and altered in form by the addition of 
a fourteenth-century frame. The letterpress 
ends with an apology for an index. 

A Catalogue of the Armour and Arms in 
the Armoury of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, now in the Palace, Valetta, Malta. 
By Guy Francis Laking. (Bradbury, Agnew 
& Co.)— The Armoury of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Malta appears to 
owe its beginning to the gift of a load of 
artillery, including both larger pieces of 
ordnance and smaller arms, sent from England 








by Henry VIII. in 1531, the year after the 
Order became possessed of the island. By an 
imperative rule of the Order, enacted in 1555, 
any weapon or armour found upon a deceased 
knight became at once the property of the 
Order. In course of time, from this and other 
causes, the collection must have grown to con- 
siderable dimensions, and by the end of the 
seventeenth century it included, amongst other 
things, some 550 breastplates and about 4,400 
headpieces, 4,000 pikes, over 5,500 muskets (not 
including 3,431 Milan muskets), and 10,296 guns 
and arquebuses. The Armoury lost a great 
number of pieces—interesting now to th eanti- 
quary, but valueless then—during the eighteenth 
century, especially in pursuance of an order in 
1762 to the commandant of artillery ‘‘ to clear 
the Palace Armoury of all old arms”; and early 
in the nineteenth century the older pieces were 
still further reduced in number to make way 
for more modern armaments sent thither by 
the British Government. During the tenure of 
office of Sir Gaspard le Marchant, who was 
Governor from 1858 to 1864, the old part of the 
Armoury was rescued from its long period of 
neglect, and under the personal direction of Sir 
Gaspard himself its contents were duly restored, 
classified, and arranged to the best advantage 
in one of the halls in the Palace of Valetta, 
where they had long been kept. Under the 
rule of the present Governor, Lord Grenfell, 
also a keen antiquary and eonnoisseur, the col- 
lection has been rearranged by Mr. Guy Laking, 
the Keeper of the King’s Armoury, to whom is 
also due the present official catalogue. The 
catalogue forms a handy volume of fifty-two 
pages, to which is prefixed an_ historical 
sketch of the Armoury itself. The collec- 
tion does not seem to be arranged in any 
special order, the finest specimens of arms 
and armour being displayed on two large 
screens which occupy the middle of the gallery, 
while the rest of the collection is fixed upon or 
set up against the walls. It contains much 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth century 
armour, including a large number of breast- 
plates, backplates, helms, shields, hafted 
weapons, &c. The collection still numbers 
nearly 6,000 pieces, but only 464 are specific- 
ally described in the Catalogue, it not having 
been thought necessary to include the great 
number of duplicates. The Catalogue is a 
model of its kind, all important pieces being 
adequately described. The Armoury contains 
some things besides arms and armour, such as 
portraits, a bust, Papal bulls, a pestle and 
mortar, a carriage and two sedan chairs, and 
the colours, &c., of various regiments, all 
of which are duly included in Mr. Laking’s 
list. The work before us is interleaved by 
thirty-two collotype plates representing all the 
more important pieces that have survived the 
vicissitudes of four centuries, For these illus- 
trations we have nothing but praise, and the 
objects represented are so varied as to make 
an interesting collection in themselves. They 
include, amongst other things, one of the 
original pieces presented to the Armoury, a 
buckler, once furnished with a ‘“‘gonne” in 
the centre ; a bombard or cannon of the fif- 
teenth century; a salade with hinged vizor, 
and a ‘‘ Maximilian” helmet; a pair of jambs 
and sollerets of the sixteenth century; a 
number of richly ornamented swords, morions, 
and breastplates; various complete suits of 
armour of late date; and most of the pieces of 
a full suit of armour of Italian workmanship 
made for Alof de Wynacourt, Grand Master of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem from 1601 
to 1622. We have only one fault to find with 
the book, that it boasts of ‘‘ having the sheets 
fastened with india-rubber so as to open freely, 
thereby showing the plates to the best advan- 
tage.” We fear it will not be many years before 
every possessor of a copy will find it coming 
to pieces and needing proper binding. 











BOOKS ON BOTTICELLI. 


Botticelli. By A. Streeter. ‘*Great Masters 
Series.’’ (Bell & Sons.) 
The Work of Botticelli. 

Library.”) 

Miss STREETER’s book on Botticelli is decidedly 
above the average of the series in which jt 
appears. It is true that it is only a compilation 
from existing works on the subject, but it is op 
the whole well done. The author has given 
close and intelligent attention to all that hag 
been written on the subject,and has endeavoured 
by consulting also the works themselves, to ft 
together the opinions of diverse critics into an 
intelligible account. What she lacks is the 
power of independent judgment to enable her 
to estimate the relative importance of her 
authorities, or a sufficiently personal under. 
standing of Botticelli’s works to give to her 
appreciations an air of authoritative conviction, 
Thus she quotes Count Plunkett side by side 
with Mr. Horne, without a hint of the difference 
of weight with which their opinions should be 
received. Every one who has made any sug. 
gestion on the subject receives her considerate 
attention, and when she sums up on the disputed 
points it is, we feel, rather by compulsion than 
conviction that she hesitatingly bestows the 
palm on one or other of the rivals. Still the boast 
of her preface, that she has followed no one 
authority throughout, is justified. Whether 
thereby she arrives at a consistent view of the 
artist may be doubted, but the conscientious. 
ness of her attempt is praiseworthy. She has 
spared no pains in bringing her book up to date 
and incorporating all the latest discoveries, 
Thus we find correctly given the date of the 
Fortezza and the Bardi altarpiece, two im- 
portant points which have only recently been 
ascertained. It might, by-the-by, have been 
well to quote the authorities for these. 

Some of Miss Streeter’s judgments—given, 
we should add, with extreme reserve—are cer- 
tainly open to criticism. It is difficult to see 
how she succeeded in persuading herself that 
the feeble ‘ Madonna and Child’ of the Sta, Maria 
Nuova Gallery is an early work of the artist's, 
It shows across between Lippian and Verroe- 
chian influences, but no resemblance to Botti- 
celli’s hand. No less surprising is it that after 
studying the Fortezza carefully she should 
attribute the so-called ‘‘ rosebush” ‘Madonna’ 
of the Uffizi to Botticelli, on the ground of its 
superficial likeness to that work, and why, 
having accepted it, should she reject the much 
better ‘Madonna’ in the Louvre by the same 
imitator of Botticelli’s early manner? Nor will 
most critics agree with her in accepting the 
‘ Annunciation’ in the Uffizi, or the ‘ Pieta’ at 
Munich, as showing Botticelli’s own handiwork ; 
nor do we think his active co-operation need be 
assumed for the Nostagio degli Onesti stories ot 
the ‘ Madonna of the Roses’ in the Pitti. 

Miss Streeter’s attempt at the difficult task 
of the chronological arrangement of the pictures 
is fairly successful. We should doubt, however, 
the early date she states for the Poldi Pezzli 
picture, while the late date given to the un 
finished ‘ Adoration’ of the Uffizi is, we think, 
disproved by Mr. Horne’s researches, recently 
published in the Burlington Magazine. 

In her account of the attempts to explain the 
meanings of the allegories she shows a whole 
some distrust of fanciful interpretations. She 
might, we think, have found a more definite 
reason for the presence of Mercury 1 
the ‘ Primavera’ in that Botticelli’s authority, 
Alberti, gets his idea of the Three Graces 
from a description in Seneca, in which 
Hermes is associated with them. In het 
account of the ‘Calumny’ she misses the 
interesting point that Botticelli has intro 
duced yet another imaginary reconstruction 
of a classical picture; for in one of & 
bas-reliefs he has embodied Lucian’s descrip 
tion of the Centaur family by Zeuxis. Het 
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Saas — 
remark on the colouring of this picture— 
that it is ‘‘ brilliant, though not particularly 
harmonious ”—will come as a surprise to those 
ee who know the original. With regard to the 
Art ff same picture she gives a translation of Alberti’s 
version of Lucian’s account, which she describes 
as * quaintly phrased.” It may be, but it is 
dly not quite so quaint as her translation would 
tt suggest. She begins: ‘There was once a man 
on Ff who had very long ears,” whereas Alberti says : 
on § «£ra quella pittura uno huomo,” &c. This and 
ten the strange idea that ‘‘seicento” means six- 
has teenth century suggest a want of familiarity 
ed, with Italian. 
fit In the general understanding and interpreta- 
42 F tion of Botticelli’s art the author is seen to less 
the advantage than in the careful collation of 
critical research. She has a praiseworthy dread 
her of gushing enthusiasm, but it may be doubted, 
' from her disappointment at Botticelli’s illustra- 
€t § tions to Dante and from her disparaging 
om. F remarks about his composition and colouring, 
ide whether she has really felt the essential quali- 
Mee F ties of his art. Her appreciation of it is, more- 
be over, obscured by the use of esthetic terms, the 
ag: meaning of which she has not fathomed. She 
“| talks of the sesthetic quality of a work of art 
: and its decorative quality as though they were 
he the same, while she uses “ decorative” merely of 
“We F the agreeable pattern of lines. Had she grasped 
ast F the fact that all great decorative draughtsman- 
né & ship is also expressive, she would not have 
he limited so unfairly the scope of Botticelli’s art. 
ne F There is, too, no serious attempt to understand 
s- ¥ Botticelli’s diverse attitudes to classical litera- 
te @ ture and to classical art. But, with all its limi- 
. tations, the book is to be recommended as the 
“a best popular account of Botticelli’s work which 
n. § 88 been published of late. 
. The other book on the same subject is the 
ne first we have seen of its kind. It is, except for 
ashort and unimportant preface, merely a pic- 
) ture-book, a collection of reproductions of paint- 
> ings. This is an admirable idea, and we ven- 
og ture to think that when once people find how 
well they can get on without the critical and 
is biographical apparatus of most modern books on 
7” i such collections will be extremely popular. 
4 But the idea will require to be carried out more 
thoroughly. The reproductions should be much 
. better printed—in the majority of these the ink 
has clogged and blotted. Moreover, the selec- 
, — tion of pictures to be reproduced should be 
entrusted to some one who knows the artist’s 
work, There isno room, for example, in a book 
yy on Botticelli for the miserable‘ Nativity’ in Santo 
Spirito, nor should so large a selection of Sel- 
1 lajo’s works find a place when many genuine 
Botticellis are excluded. The head of Christ 
reproduced on p. 22 is not at Milan, as stated, 
but in the Morelli collection at Bergamo. 
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4 MR. WHISTLER. 
k THE penalty of perpetual youth is premature 
death, and Mr. Whistler's death, whenever it 
had occurred, must have seemed premature, for 
jj & ° the generation of artists who came under 
his spell it was impossible to conceive of Mr. 
Whistler as an elderly man. When, some years 
7 ago, Mr. George Moore found him too old to 
fight a duel with, we started with amazement, 
for we had formed the habit of regarding him as 
young. His attitude of pugnacious antagonism 
to all that savoured of middle age caused the 
illusion, _ He seemed to be always inaugurating 
4 revolution, leading intransigeant youth against 
the strongholds of tradition and academic com- 
Placence. And all the time, without our noticing 
it, he was becoming an old man, and now, too 
Soon, he is an Old Master. For, whatever may 
thought of his theories, his rankling and 
Sometimes cruel witticisms, whatever may be 
thought of him as a friend and as an enemy, his 
Work will remain even more interesting to 
§ ®sterity than his interesting and whimsical 
fp tsonality, His work is already seen to have 
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scarcely a trace of that whimsicality and 
gaminerie with which his own writings invested 
it when it was new. Himself the most serious 
of artists, he injured himself by his Quixotic 
tilt against the dull-witted cunning of the 
‘*serious ’charlatan. For of all the artists of 
our time he has stood out most emphatically for 
artistic probity. 

There are certain things which are of the 
essence of the painter’s craft, and whoever 
neglects these in order to point a moral, or to in- 
dulge a craving for cheap sentiment, or to satisfy 
anidle curiosity, isguilty, however unconsciously, 
of an imposture. It was these essential quali- 
ties of pictorial art that Mr. Whistler insisted 
on to a generation that demanded bribes to the 
intelligence and the emotions before it could 
pocket the insult of pictorial beauty. 

This is not to say that other artists of the 
time have not practised this, the most difficult, 
as it is the cardinal virtue for a modern artist. 
But with some of them — Mr. Watts, for 
instance—it has not been so critical a question, 
since they have ranged themselves more readily 
in line with contemporary ideas. But Mr. 
Whistler’s mordant humour turned for him the 
vague idealism and the sentimental romanticism 
of his day to utmost ridicule. He found himself 
singularly alone in his generation, and his pug- 
nacity and his bitterly satiric vein increased 
his isolation and his consciousness of his own 
superiority. Irritated at the incapacity of the 
public to recognize certain truths that were 
self-evident to him, he refused to persuade them, 
and took a vicious pleasure in being misunder- 
stood ; so that, though severely critical of him- 
self, he missed the boon of sympathetic criticism 
from outside—of adulation and contempt he 
had enough and to spare. Thus it came about 
that, in his hatred of the accursed thing— 
of the trappings in which art seeks to recom- 
mend itself to an inartistic public— Mr. 
Whistler threw over much that belongs to 
the scope of pictorial art, and narrowed 
unduly his view of its legitimate aims. Along 
with sentimentality, which he rightly saw was 
the bane of our age and country, he denounced 
all sentiment, all expression of mood in art, 
until he arrived at the astounding theory, 
enunciated in his ‘Ten o’Clock,’ that pictorial 
art consists in the making of agreeable patterns, 
without taking account of the meaning for the 
imagination of the objects represented by them 
—that, indeed, the recognition of the objects 
was not part of the game. The forms presented 
were to have no meaning beyond their pure 
sensual quality, and each patch of colour was to 
be like a single musical note, by grouping which 
a symphony, as he himself called it, could be 
made. The fallacy of the theory lay in its 
overlooking the vast difference in their effects 
on the imagination and feelings between groups 
of meaningless colour-patches and rhythmical 
groups of inarticulate sounds. As a protest it 
was, or might have been, valuable, since it 
emphasized that side of art which, when once 
realistic representation is attainable, tends to 
be lost sight of ; but as a working theory for 
an artist of extraordinary gifts it was unfor- 
tunate, since it cut away at a blow all those 
methods of appeal which depend on our complex 
relations to human beings and nature; it 
destroyed the humanity of art. What Mr. 
Whistler could not believe is yet a truth which 
the history of art impresses, namely, that sight 
is rendered keener and more discriminating 
by passionate feeling—that the coldly abstract 
sensual vision which he inculcated is, in the long 
run, damaging to the vision itself, while the 
poetical vision increases the mere power of 
sight. 

Moreover, the painter himself could not 
act up to his own theories, As Mr. Swinburne 
pointed out at the time, he infringed them 
flagrantly by expressing in his portrait of his 
mother a tenderly filial piety which transcends 





the facts of an arrangement in black and grey. 


Still, on the whole, his theory coloured his art, 
and led him to treat his sitters with an almost 
inhuman detachment. When he was engaged 
on the portraits of two sisters, in his communica- 
tions with their parents he never got nearer to 
recognizing their personalities than was implied 
in calling one the arrangement in grey and the 
other the arrangement in white. There was 
something almost sublime in his inhuman devo- 
tion to the purely visible aspect of people, as of 
a great surgeon who will not allow human pity 
to obstruct the operations of his craft. To him 
people and things were but flitting, shadowy 
shapes in the shifting kaleidoscope of pheno- 
mena—shapes which served no other purpose 
than in happy moments to adjust themselves 
into a harmonious pattern which he was there 
to seize. 

But, indeed, he reaped to the full the 
benefit of his detachment, for in an 
age when the works of man’s hands were 
becoming daily uglier, less noble, and less 
dignified in themselves, he found a way 
to disregard the squalid utilitarianism which 
they expressed. If to him nothing was in itself 
noble or distinguished, neither was anything in 
itself common or unclean. Mean Chelsea slums, 
ignoble factories by the Thames, the scaffolding 
and débris of riverside activity, all might afford 
to his alert perception at a given moment the 
requisite felicitous concatenation of silhouettes 
and tones. This point of view he shared, of 
course, with other Impressionists, but what was 
singular to him, what he scarcely shared even 
with Manet, to whom he owed so much, was the 
exquisite tact, the impeccable taste of his selec- 
tions. To the public at large he appeared at 
times as an impostor, who would make them 
accept meaningless scribbles as works of fine art, 
and from the point of view of mere representa- 
tion there was much that served no purpose in 
his work ; but from the other point of view no 
artist was ever more scrupulous in what he 
rejected, more economical or more certain of the 
means by which he attained his end. Every 
form, every tone, every note of colour in his 
pictures, had passed the severest critical test, it 
could only be there for its perfect and just 
relation with every other element in the scheme. 
Nothing was allowed on merely utilitarian or 
representative grounds. Critical taste rather 
than creative energy was his supreme gift, and 
his taste was that of a Greek vase painter or— 
and he was the first to seize the likeness—that 
of a Japanese worker in lacquer, 

In all this he was the very antithesis of 
Rossetti, in whom a creative poetic energy 
controlled and harmonized every faculty ; and 
yetin his early years in London even Whistler 
came under his spell. A few early drawings 
and etchings and one or two pictures, such as 
‘At the Piano’ and the ‘Girl in White,’ betray 
something of the Pre-Raphaelite influence ; but 
already they show a preoccupation with the 
surfaces of things rather than with their inner 
meaning —already they show that exquisite 
sense of the beautiful qualities of paint which 
dominated his art. Indeed, from some points 
of view these early pictures, with their rich but 
fluid impastoand vigorously designed silhouettes, 
were never surpassed. But it was in Japan 
that Whistler soon learnt to find the most 
congenial expression of that purely pictorial, 
that non- plastic view of things which suited 
his temperament, and under this influence his 
technique changed so that he learnt to give to 
oil paint almost the freshness and delicacy of 
touch of the Japanese water-colouronsilk. The 
problem which he set himself, and which he 
solved most completely in the portrait of 
Miss Alexander, was how to give the com- 
plete relief and the solidity of tone of an oil 
painting together with this flower-like fragility 
and spontaneity—to give the sense that this 
undeniable and complete reality was created, 
like the blossom on a fan, in a moment, 





almost at a single stroke. It was a feat of 
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ure virtuosity which only an Oriental could 

ve surpassed, and it meant not only amazing 
nervous control, but also an untiring analysis of 
the appearances, a slow and laborious reduction 
of forms and tones to the irreducible minimum 
which alone was capable of such expression. 
In such works he pushed the self-denying art 
of concealing artifice to its utmost limits, and 
few can guess at the strenuous labour which 
underlies these easy productions. They have, 
too, a flawless and lacquer-like perfection of 
surface which was an entirely new beauty in 
oil painting, and which none of his pupils or 
imitators have understood or approximated to 
in the least. But such an acrobatic feat required 
a perfect functioning of the whole man which 
could not long be maintained. In his later 
ae he lost much of his sense of 

autiful quality, and his work suffered the 
decay which was inevitable to one who 
was not upheld by any generous imaginative 
impulse. The negative and critical side of 
his art ended by killing the source of its own 
inspiration. It was too much a matter of 
nerves, too little sustained by spiritual energies 
from within, which in some men can, by their 
continued development, supply the place, and 
more than cover the defects, of failing physical 

wers. 

Still in the achievements of his prime he will, 
we think, live as a great painter—above all, as 
a great protest and an amazing exception. A 
French American he may have been, but Eng- 
land was the home of his finest work, and it was 
to English seriousness that he preached his 
gospel of gaiety and indifference. It is for us, 
rather than for any other people, to do justice to 
a great man. As we pointed out lately, it is a 
monstrous injustice that none of his pictures was 
acquired for the Chantrey Bequest. It is to be 
hoped that, now that he is dead, even our officials 
may give to his works a tardy recognition. 
Merely from the point of view of worldly 
wisdom, Burlington House should this winter 
arrange for a representative collection of the 
works of Whistler the Old Master, to whom as 
a living man they grudged the barest recogni- 
tion. 








STEVENS’S MONUMENT TO THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, 


Tue trial model of the equestrian statue is 
now in place on the top of the monument, and 
for the first time it is possible to judge fairly 
of its appropriateness. When the question of 
attempting to use Stevens’s model for the com- 
pletion of the monument was debated some 
months ago, we supported the plan which 
seemed to us the most respectful to Stevens's 
genius—namely, of giving his own model a fair 
trial. The present experiment of placing a 
plaster replica of his model in situ appeared to 
us the only right course, and we still think that 
it was so, though we find, to our great dis- 
appointment, that the experiment proves 
decisively the inadequacy of the model as 
Stevens left it. The figure is certainly a 

r termination of the monument; the action 
of the horse and rider, as seen in this position 
from below, is agitated and confused. The 
whole design lacks lucidity and unity. From 
the point of view from which alone it can be 
well seen—namely, the nave—the sharp turn 
away of the horse’s head is very unfortunate, 
while the articulation of the neck is very faulty. 
The fact is that the problem of making an 
equestrian monument to be seen at such a 
height and in so comparatively narrow a space 
is one of almost superhuman difficulty. To 
make it appear anything but a monstrosity it 
would have to be in reality a monstrosity itself, 
like those figures which appear nonsensical until 
they are viewed in a convex mirror; and certainly 
when Stevens died he had not found the solu- 
tion. The statue itself is full of beauties; the 
head of the Duke in particular is magnificent ; 





but at this height the beauties are lost, and only 


the defects of rhythm and line are visible. We 
should like to see the statue cast in bronze and 
put up somewhere in London nearer the level 
of the eye, and the monument left alone until 
it is certain that we have a genius fit to take 
over the unsolved problem and work it out as 
one imagines Stevens might have done. It is 
doubtful if we have the required genius, 
unless Mr. Watts could be persuaded to take it 
in hand. But of one thing we feel convinced— 
no mere tinkering with Stevens’s model will do ; 
the idea is radically wrong for the purpose, and 
Stevens would probably have thrown it up 
altogether and started afresh. 





‘NATURE'S LAWS AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES.’ 


In the very flattering and kindly review on 
my book, ‘Nature’s Laws and the Making of 
Pictures,’ your critic says :— 

“ It is curious that so expert a delineator of water 
and reflections as Mr. Wyllie should have fallen into 
one error which was exposed already by Leonardo 
da Vinci. Mr. Wyllie says: ‘ When the surface of the 
water is perfectly smooth, the reflections of upright 
objects are seen directly underneath them, and of 
just the same size as the original,’” 

Your critic says that ‘‘this would only hold 
theoretically were the eye exactly on the sur- 
face of the water, when, of course, no reflection 
could be seen.” In this he is quite mistaken, 
as the diagram sent herewith will prove. Let 
W W be the surface of still water and U O a post 


E 
2 a 
‘ \ he 











himself that what I have been showing is true 
in fact as well as in theory. 

With regard to the Greek and man 
painters, there can be no doubt that they dig 
as your critic says, now and then foreshortey, 
objects in their designs ; at the same time, | 
cannot recall ever having seen anything like the 
short-distance-point pictures one sees painted 
in the present day. The Greek and Romay 
public did not go about snap-shooting with wide. 
angle kodaks, and would not have understood 
realism of that kind. 

I hope you will be able to publish this corree. 
tion of your otherwise very indulgent critic, 

W. L. Wyte, 


*,* Mr. Wyllie sends his diagram so late 
that our critic has not had time to see it. But 
is not Mr. Wyllie confusing real and apparent 
size ? 








* SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART.’ 


I mAvE to thank you for a very appreciatiye 
criticism of my little study of spiral forma- 
tions. It appears that in my ignorance of 
scientific literature I have perpetrated an in. 
justice to an eminent author which I trust to 
your kindness to allow me to correct. 

My figure 45 was, it seems, originally drawn 
by Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., LL.D., F.RS,, 
&c., Chandos Professor of Medicine and 


| Anatomy at the University of St. Andrews, 


who published many valuable researches on 





P 





or upright object. To the eye of an observer at 
E the top of the post O will appear reflected at 
the point A, following the law that the angle of 
incidence is equal to the angle of reflection, and 
the image at A will appear exactly as though it 
were at R, which is simply the height of the post 
repeated underneath. 

I fancy your critic may have been led astray 
by the notion that the reflection, being further 
away from the eye than the object, should 
accordingly be painted smaller. This would 
undoubtedly be the case were the post and 
reflection not quite parallel to the plane of the 
picture PP ; but in works intended to hang on 
a wall one naturally treats the surface of the 
painting as upright. Now, if from the perpen- 
dicular post O U and its reflection at A we run 
rays to the eye, we may draw the correct 
image of them on PP, the picture plane, just as 
it would appear from E, and it will be clear at 
once that the post and its reflection are equal in 
height both on the plane and in nature. 

When Leonardo speaks of mountains, I fancy 
he means those with sloping sides, which, of 
course, would reflect in quite a different way 
from an upright otiff. Any one who will lay a 
looking-glass upon its back upon the table and 
stand an upright object upon it may see for 





flight in the Proceedings of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society, and elsewhere, since 1867. 
My ignorance of these publications must be my 
excuse both for my omission of due acknow- 
ledgment, and for my perpetration of an ¢r 
planation of the diagram which Dr. Pettigrer 
would obviously consider to be_ incorrect. 
Naturally, had I been aware of Dr. Pettigrew’ 
work, I should have gladly quoted both its 
explanation and its author. 

My figure 46, acknowledged as from the only 
source I knew, was also originally photographed 
to prove discoveries by Dr. Pettigrew, which 
Prof. Marey himself announced as previous t0 
his own. ; 

Having thus corrected an entirely involuntary 
piece of literary injustice, let me add that I 
cannot agree with Dr. Pettigrew’s apparett 
belief that Leonardo never realized the exist: 
ence of spiral flight. That the Italian did 
not conceive of it as Dr. Pettigrew describes t 
I fully admit. That he did appreciate + 
existence is a question of evidence on whic 
must adhere tomy own opinion. —sSs_, 

Fortunately the subject is only a side-issue ® 
my little work ; but it will serve as a warnid 
of the difficulty to general students like mysel 
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of obtaining ® . 
btaining any full knowledge of specialist 
€ ann even when these refer to subjects 


f unlimited interest. 
. THEODORE ANDREA Cook. 








; ROMNEY AND THE ‘DICTIONARY OF WATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY’ INDEX. 

Tue Index and Epitome of the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ has undoubtedly been 
compiled with a great deal of care, but I have 
‘ist come across one sentence which is full of 
confusion and error. Under ‘George Romney’ 
(p. 1127), I read that he ‘‘ produced many por- 
traits and sketches of Emma Hart, afterwards 
lady Hamilton, and after her marriage he 

inted her with her child in the picture known 
as ‘The Sempstress.’” I should like to state 
briefly (1) that Romney did not paint Lady 
Hamilton with her child, as he had retired from 
London in 1799, and never saw Lady Hamilton 
again, whilst Horatia was not born until 
January, 1801, two or three years after Romney 
ceased to paint at all; (2) that the picture 
of | known as ‘ The Sempstress’ does not represent 
lady Hamilton, but is a portrait of Miss 
Vernon; and (3) that this picture does not 
contain a portrait of any child. The entire 
wn — sentence should be deleted. W. Rosgerts. 








SALES. 


on Messrs. CoristrE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 15th inst. the following engravings. After 
Peel: General Green, by V. Green, 37]. After 
Gardner: Lady Rushout, by T. Watson, 681. 
After Reynolds: Lady Elizabeth Foster, by 
Bartolozzi, 431. After Hoppner: Countess of 
Qaford, by S. W. Reynolds, 37/. After Law- 
eence: Lady Acland and Children, by S. 
Cousins, 397. After Romney: Children of Earl 
Gower, by J. R. Smith, 86/. After Morland : 
The Public-house Door, by W. Ward, 261. ; 
The Country Butcher, by T. Gosse and J. R. 
Smith, 267. 

Gainsborough’s portrait of Capt. Wade, 
belonging to the Bath Assembly Rooms Com- 
pany, was the feature of the sale on the 
{8th inst. It realized 2,205/. The drawings 
sold at the same time included: T. B. Hardy, 
Venice, 105. T. S. Cooper, Four Cows in a 
Stream, 67/.; Sheep in a Pasture, 60/. Turner, 
A Town on a River, 1261. Pictures: E. Crofts, 
Napoleon at Waterloo, 141). J. F. Herring, 
sen., Nutwith, Winner of the St. Leger, 1101. 
Guardi, Entrance to an Arcade, Venice, 2361.; 
Portico of the Doge’s Palace, Venice, 2521. 

The following engravings were sold on the 

. 20th inst.: Suite d’Estampes des Moeurs et du 
he Costume en France, 12 plates after S. Freude- 
, berg, 541. Seconde Suite d’Estampes, 12 plates 
. after Moreau le Jeune, 581. After Lawrence : 
’ Master Lambton, by S. Cousins, 99/.; Mise 
;. | Farten, by Bartolozzi, 28/. After Morland: 
ap Morning, and Evening, by J. Grozer (a pair), 

52, After Wheatley : Turnips and Carrots, by 
, | Gaugain, 487, 








Hine-Brt Gossty. 

ly} Arthe Whitechapel Art Gallery an exhibition 

: of posters will be opened next Thursday. 
i. Tar June and July numbers of the Burlington 
agazine show that so far it is maintaining, if 
7 hot surpassing, its first promise. Perhaps the 
1 § 20st important piece of original research is that 
it fe Obtained in two articles by Mr. Herbert P. 
. | 4orme on a note-book by Baldovinetti. One 
i such note-book, though now lost, is known 
i by the extracts made from it by Milanesi. Mr. 
5 Horne has discovered a second volume, in which 
I the accounts of the artist’s great undertaking, 
the decoration of the chancel of Sta. Trinita, 
ate given. Mr. Horne has followed out in 
4 detail the whole history of this work, of which 
i % little now remains, and of the circumstances 
‘of Baldovinetti’s later years. He also repro- 
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duces the beautiful stained-glass window in the 
Pazzi Chapel, the design for which he rightly 
attributes to the same master. The July 
number contains some excellent reproductions 
of the splendid pictures by Reynolds in Lord 
Normanton’s collection; an article on Sir 
Hubert Parry’s collection of Italian pictures ; 
one on the plate at Winchester College, by Mr. 
Percy Macquoid ; and one on the Greek exhibi- 
tion at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club, by Mr. 
Cecil Smith, who takes exception to the remarks 
made in our article on the subject. The ques- 
tion is too long to argue at length here, but we 
may say that what we tried to point out as a 
distinction between Greek and medizeval art 
was a tendency to emphasize divergent aspects 
of form—a tendency which runs through the 
whole course of Greek art, and has nothing to 
do with particular moments of development. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ Don Giovanni’; 
* Maguelone.’ 


‘Don Giovanni’ was performed yesterday 
week, but scant justice was rendered to 
Mozart’s masterpiece. The ladies were 
Mile. Paquot (Donna Anna), Madame 
Suzanne Adams (Donna Elvira), and Mlle. 
Zélie de Lussan (Zerlina), but not one of 
them gave genuine satisfaction. The first 
was best dramatically, the second vocally, 
while the third was not well suited in the 
part of the sprightly maiden. M. Renaud 
as the Don lacked dignity, while M. Journet’s 
Leporello, though in some respects good, 
lacked character and point. Signor Bonci, 
the Don Ottavio, and M. Gilibert, the 
Mazetto, were the most satisfactory, though 
the latter is apt to overdo his part. As 
with Beckmesser in the ‘ Meistersinger,’ so 
with Mazetto, it is by no means easy to keep 
on the right side of the line which separates 
comedy from farce. It was not, how- 
ever, any shortcoming in this or that 
interpreter which interfered with our 
enjoyment, but a general faint-heartedness 
which prevailed both on the stage and in 
the orchestra. Every one seemed to be 
discharging a duty, rather than to be en- 
gaged in a labour of love. Mozart’s work 
is old in form, and there is no doubt that 
had he lived a century later he would have 
written in a different style. Form and 
fashion in music are continually changing ; 
everything in turn gets out of date; but 
with a truly great performance of an old 
masterpiece, the genius which produced it 
triumphs over what to a later generation 
may appear rococo. ‘ Don Giovanni’ wants 
not only great artists, but also most careful 
rehearsals; yet there were signs, and not 
a few, that the opera was, in great part, 
left to take care of itself. Signor Manci- 
nelli conducted. We must not forget to 
mention the new and picturesque scenery. 

An excellent performance of Puccini’s 
‘La Bohéme’ was given on Saturday night. 
Madame Melba was the Mimi. There was 
a new Musette, Mile. la Palme, who sang 
well and acted with great vivacity. She 
won a well-deserved success. 

The one novelty of the season was given 
on Monday evening: a one-act opera by M. 
Missa, libretto by M. Michel Carré, the first 
production on any stage. The composer, born 
at Rheims in 1862, has written various 
operas, the first being ‘Juge et Partie’ at 
the Opéra Comique, Paris (1886), the last, 


‘Ia Bohime’; 





‘ Muguette,’ produced only last March. 
‘Maguelone’ contains some charming 
national folk-songs; the music generally 
is smooth, while the orchestration is clever 
and picturesque. That the style of Massenet, 
under whom the composer studied, is felt is, 
of course, perfectly natural, also that traces 
of Mascagni should be found is not surpris- 
ing; but there is no display of individuality 
to draw off one’s attention from such influ- 
ences, to show what the future may have 
in store when the former developes and the 
latter diminish or disappear. M. Missa’s 
music is made, and much of it well made. 
The libretto to which he worked is, how- 
ever, a poor thing, and, if we mistake not, 
partly his own. It must have been written 
for some particular vocalist, most probably 
Madame Calvé, who impersonated the fisher- 
maiden Maguelone, and the composer surely 
sketched or indicated the plot. Two men, 
Castelan, a fisherman, and Cabride, in the 
Customs House service, are in love with her, 
and of these two rivals she cares only for 
the fisherman. But the course of true love, 
as usual, is not smooth. The dénotiment 
is weak. Castelan mortally wounds Cabride, 
who threatens the girl that, unless she will 
be his, Castelan is to be arrested as a 
wrecker. Maguelone, on the appearance of 
fishermen, seizes the weapon, and declares 
that she dealt the blow. The curtain de- 
scends with the cowardly lover standing by 
speechless and motionless. Now Maguelone 
not only remains on the stage during the 
whole of the act, but also, with the exception 
of a pleasing love duet and a taking fisher- 
man’s dance, with her songs monopolizes 
the stage. The surroundings, however, 
being weak and the men uninteresting, 
there is nothing whatever to arouse and 
sustain interest in the maiden. It was 
more like a vocal recital in costume than an 
opera. The stage scenery was very good. 
Madame Calvé sang well, and Messrs. 
Salignac (Cabride) and Seveilhac (Castelan) 
made the most of their parts. M. Flon 
conducted with spirit and discretion. 








Musical Gossiy. 

Tue forty-sixth season of the Popular Con- 
certs will commence on Saturday, October 24th, 
and the season will end on March 28th, 1904, 
the Christmas break being from December 14th 
to January 11th. During the whole season there 
will be both Saturday and Monday concerts. In 
addition to the Kruse Quartet (Prof. Johann 
Kruse, and Messrs. A. E. Ferir, Haydn In- 
wards, and Percy Such) there will be the Grimson 
Quartet (Miss Jessie Grimson, and Messrs. E. 
Tomlinson, Frank Bridge, and E. Mason). 
Prof. Kruse, Miss Marie Hall, and Prof. Heer- 
mann are announced as solo violinists, and M. 
Jean Gérardy as solo ’cellist. Engagements 
have been made with very many distinguished 
vocalists and pianists, and negotiations are pend- 
ing with Madame Camilla Landi, Dr. Anton 
Dvorak, and La Société des Instruments Anciens 
(Prof. Louis Diémer, cembalo ; M. van Waefel- 
ghem, viola d'amore ; and M. Jules Papin, viola 


da gamba). The last announcement is par- 
ticularly welcome. 
Some exceedingly interesting documents 


relating to Beethoven are being sold this week 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
Three years ago a sketch (only one sheet, but 
the first known) of the Pianoforte Sonata in 
c sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2, was bought in 
the same rooms for the large sum of 611. The 
term sketch, however, is scarcely a correct one, 
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for the bars from the final movement (Presto | Reformati th i ffectivel : > ae 
jion—the music was eflectively ren- 
itato) were almost, if not quite, similar to | dered by the united choirs of Truro and Exeter MESSRS. BELL'S 


those of the printed version. On Thursday 
last, however, another sheet was sold contain- 
ing a sketch of the exposition section of the 
same movement, and in it, among various 
features of interest, is the well-known second 
subject in the minor key of the dominant 
before it had fully shaped itself in the com- 
poser’s mind, offering, indeed, a remarkable 
proof of the ‘‘crude, vague, commonplace shape 
in which his themes were first written down.” 
This may not actually be the first sketch of the 
theme in question, but it has not yet the 
impassioned character of its final shape. The 
sheet was originally sold with the signed certifi- 
cate of Sauer, Commissioner of Oaths, at the 
sale at Vienna of Beethoven’s music and papers 
in the month of November, 1827, after the com- 
poser’s death. It would be deeply interesting 
to know what became of the sketch-book from 
which it was most probably torn, and sold as 
an Andenken of the master. 

In addition to this sheet, some interesting 
letters were sold on Thursday afternoon. One is 
in Anton Schindler’s handwriting, but signed by 
Beethoven. It was written to Sir George Smart 
on February 22nd, 1827, a little over a month 
before the death of the composer, recalling the 
oe made a few years previously by the 

ondon Philharmonic Society to give a concert 
for his benefit, and expressing a hope that they 
would now do so, as he was suffering from a 
very tedious illness, of which the end could not 
be foreseen. The letter has been printed in 
Nohl’s ‘Briefe Beethovens,’ but apparently 
only from a copy, for it is both imperfect and 
inexact. The opening lines are missing, in 
which the composer apologizes for writing in 
German, as his nephew, who helped him with 
his English letters, was away. Then, in the 
same lot, there is a letter written by Hiring, 
the banker and friend of Beethoven, who used 
to help him with his business letters. It bears 
the date March 16th, 1815, with a postscript 
dated three days later ; it is likewise addressed 
to Sir George Smart, written in very good 
English, and signed by Beethoven. From a 
letter of June, 1815, printed in Nohl’s ‘ Briefe 
Beethovens, we know that the composer 
requested Salomon to cffer to a publisher, 
among other compositions, the score of the 
* Battle’ Symphony, the Seventh and Eighth 
Symphonies, the Quartet, Op. 95, and the 
Pianoforte Trio, Op. 97. This was in June; 
but in Hiring’s letter he asks Smart to try 
to find a publisher to take these and other 
works, and names the prices at which he will 
sell them, but, as the above letter shows, no 
publisher was found. He offers also three over- 
tures for full orchestra, evidently the three 
(‘Ruins of Athens,’ ‘King Stephen,’ and 
Op. 115) which afterwards (July) were pur- 
chased, through the instrumentality of Neate, 
by the Philharmonic Society. ‘‘ Poor Beet- 
hoven,” says Hiring, is ‘‘ very anxious to hear 
something of the English editors, 4s he hardly 
can keep those of this city from him, who tease 
him for his works.’’ Then there is a document 
(probably written by Smart) asking Chip (evi- 
dently Cipriani Potter, who was then in Vienna) 
to inquire of Beethoven whether he has thought 
any more about writing an oratorio on the model 
of the ‘Mount of Olives’ to English words. 
This paper was apparently given to Beethoven, 
and returned by him in a letter to Moscheles. 
Finally, there were two interesting letters written 
by the late Sir George Grove to Miss Smart, 
daughter of Sir George Smart, and a copy of a 
reply to one, in which interesting details are 
given by the lady of her father’s visit to Beet- 
hoven at Vienna in 1825, The above-mentioned 
letters, also the documents, in one lot fetched 
61. 10s. 

At the dedication on Wednesday, July 15th, 
of the nave of Truro Cathedral —the first 
English Protestant cathedral erected since the 


Cathedrals, under the able direction of the 
organist of the former, Dr. M. J. Monk, who 
wrote a short anthem for the occasion, ‘‘ How 
dreadful is this place”! Dr. D. J. Wood, of 
Exeter, presided at the organ. 

WE recently referred to the wise selection of 
Mozart’s ‘ Nozze di Figaro’ for a performance 
by the students of the Guildhall School of Music. 
The selection of the third act of Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ 
and the second act of Mascagni’s ‘ L’Amico 
Fritz,’ which were performed on Wednesday 
evening by students of the Royal Academy at 
Tenterden Street, deserves equal praise. The 
calm, classic beauty of Gluck’s music offers good 
contrast to the elaborate and often feverish 
writing for the stage of the present day, while 
the opera of Mascagni, which contains some 
charming music, has not been heard for a long 
time. The singing of the pupils was highly 
creditable. The performances were under the 
direction of Mr. Edgardo Lévi. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Mon. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tvurs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 











DRAMA 


Bramatic Gossiy. 

In his farewell speech at the St. James’s Mr. 
George Alexander announced that on his re- 
appearance, at the close of Mr. Willard’s occu- 
pancy of the house, he will resume the run of 

Old Heidelberg.’ ‘Business is Business,’ a 
translation by Mr. Robert Hichens of ‘Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires’ of M. Octave Mir- 
beau; ‘From Saturday to Monday,’ a light 
comedy, by Messrs. Frederick Fenn and 
Richard Pryce ; and a poetical play, founded by 
Mr. John Davidson ‘‘upon one of the world’s 
greatest love stories,” are announced asin reserve. 

Two performances of Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II.’ 
are in contemplation. The first will be given 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society, at the request 
of the University Extension Delegacy, at the New 
Theatre, Oxford, on the afternoon of Monday, 
August 10th. The direction will be in the 
hands of Mr. William Poel. The second per- 
formance is promised by Mr. Benson. It will 
not be witnessed until April, 1904, when it will 
constitute one of the attractions of the ‘‘Shak- 
speare week ” at Stratford-upon-Avon. It was 
first played, according to Mr. Fleay, by Pem- 
broke’s men in 1590-91, and in 1622 was issued 
and acted by the late Queen’s Majesty’s servants, 
known at that time as the Company of the Revels, 
at the Red Bull. No record of any subsequent 
performance is preserved. The revival should 
count among the most interesting undertaken 
by the society. 

Tue cast of the forthcoming revival at the 
Adelphi of ‘ David Copperfield ’ will comprise, in 
addition to Mr. Cartwright as Daniel Peggotty, 
Mr. H. Nicholls as Micawber, and Miss Madge 
Lessing as Little Emily, as already announced, 
Mr. Ben Webster as Steerforth, Mr. Robb 
Harwood as Uriah Heep, Mr. Frank Cooper as 
Ham, Mr. Barrington Foote as David, and Miss 
Nancy Price as Rosa Dartle. 

‘GuiTTeRING Guiorta’ is the title of a three- 
act farce by Mr. Hugh Morton, with which Mr. 
Curzon has begun an intercalary season at 
Wyndham’s Theatre. It is a boisterous piece, 
in which Mr. James Welch shows quaint humour. 

‘SHapEs oF NicuHT,’ a one-act fantasy of 
Capt. Robert Marshall, first produced by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson at the Lyceum on March 14th, 
1896, has been added as a lever de rideau to the 
bill at the Haymarket. Mr. Eric Lewis plays 
the phantom Sir Ludovic Trivett. 








To CorRESPONDENTS.—W. S.—E. G.—A. M.—W. F. R. 
—J. C. C.—received. 

J. W. H.—Many thanks. 

A. E, K.—Already allotted. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





NEW BOOKS. 
New List post free on application, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEFICIENT SAINTS, 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, 


Author of ‘ Beautiful Joe,’ ‘Rose-’ Charlitte,’ ‘The King 
of the Park,’ Xc. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WASHINGTONIANS, 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 
(Mrs. Herbert Muller Hopkins), 


Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Berny,’ ‘Ye Lyttle Salem 
Mayde,’ ‘A Georgian Actress,’ &c. 


An interesting story of American political life in the days 
of Abraham Lincoln. r 


THE CHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBLE 
WRITERS, 


Feap. folio, Printed on Hand-macde Paper in black and red, 


LANDOR’S PERICLES ai 


ASPASIA. Reprinted by Permission from the Edition 
of 1876, with the Author’s latest Corrections. With Title. 
page and Frontispiece designed by Alfred A. Longden, 
200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. 3/. 3s. net. 

[Now reacy, 


‘*The type chosen is as beautiful as it is legible, and 
presents a very attractive appearance both in the mass and 
in detail; the whole result is so admirable that we cannot 
help believing that the enterprise thus initiated will com- 
mand the success that it undoubtedly deserves. It is not 
necessary to say how suitable Landor’s ‘Pericles and 
Aspasia’ is for a magnificent setting. It is one of the 
grandest prose works of that grand author, and here receives 
treatment that even he, in his most captious mood, would 
acknowledge was adequate.””—Pall Mali Gazette. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life of 


Sir Thomas More, by WILLIAM ROPER, and bis 
Letters to Margaret Koper and others. With Portrait 
of More by Holbein, decorated Frontispiece and Title 
by W. Bruckman, and 2 Illustrations by Ambrose 
Holbein from the 1518 Edition of ‘ Utopia.’ 200 Copies 
for sale in Great Britain. 2/. 2s. net. [September, 





READY NEXT WEEE, large crown 8vo, 640 pp. 58. 


LINGARD’S HISTORY i 


ENGLAND. Newly Abridged and brought down to 
the Accession of King Edward VII. by Dom HENRY 
NORBER? BIRT, OS.B. With a Preface by ABBOT 
GASQUET, D.D. With Maps. 





STUDENT’S EDITION, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


The LIFE and WORKS i 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. By CALVIN THOMAS, 
Professor in Columbia University. 





THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
To be completed in 12 vols, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


Vol. VI. The DRAPIER’S LETTERS 


With Portrait, Reproductions of Wood’s Coinage, #0! 
Facsimiles of Title-pages. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 





Large post 8vo, 5s, ret. 


TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughto 
HOLBORN, M.A. With 40 Illustrations and a Pho 
gravure Frontispiece. [Great Masters Servs. 

“ The present volume will be welcomed, because oy ~ 
biography and in criticism it is concise and up, ee 
while the pictorial illustration is lavish and good.”—¢' 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
pest gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 

Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1900. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 

historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 


8.— honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 
Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


5 “The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
'— the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 





i THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 
bu 3d. THE 15s. 


dred WEEKLY, GAR D EB N = RS YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


- * CHRONICLE «= 


acy, 


an (THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE) 








= FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





i Tite ® ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


” EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


off AND MANY OF THE MOST 


it EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s,; Six Months, 7s. 6d.; Three Months, 3s. 9d.; post 
free. All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.0.0. to be made 
Rs. Payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove, Cheques should be crossed 
ge, iff “ DRUMMOND.” 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
Photo H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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“That delightful repository of forgetten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


“That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 


+‘ When found, make a note of.””.—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 


Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including anpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


SIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 


Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLE- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 


Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 

On points of ECCLESIASTICAL History, TOPo- 

GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL History, MiIs- 

GELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 

PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 


a: age re: of LAM 
The END of 


RY. 
The V Tet fORIA HISTORY of HAMPSHIRE. 
eo of of ASSYRIA. 


MAZZINI. 

The FAITH of R. L. STEVENSON. 
NEW ee —Park 

Altisto 
OUR rage on TABLE : — Sir — Molesworth on Colonial 


THE ATHENZAUM 


The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 





The NUMBER for JULY 18 contains :— 


B. 
GARDINER'S HISTO: 
the KINGS 
A MEMOIK of 


Lane; London Roses; The Sword of Azrael; 
From Crown to Sana The Wrong Road ; ‘The Mallison Mystery. 
aa RELIG 


ENCH BOOKS. 





Policy ; — Protectionist Peril ie P 

of Emerson ; Robert Wallace's Life and Last Leaves ; Mr. Hardy’s 

FE Well-Beloved * ; Wesley and his Preachers; The Mirror of 

erfection; The Hibbert Journal. 
W' BOOKS. 








List “of NE 

The Sf LEADER; W. E. HENLEY; “EXTRAORDINARY”; 
BICCHU, a SCORPION; ‘The POPISH PLOT’; MONUMENTA 
TYPOGKAPHICA; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Physiology and Chemistry; Anthropological Notes; 
Gossip. 

FINE AKkTfS :—The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends; Nature's Laws 


and Pictures; Hans Memlinc; Hand- ie Lace; Archwological 


Books; The Fgyptian Exhibition at Burlington Heuse; The 
Prandsbutt Stone; Destruction at Canterbury ; sales ; Gossip. 
Handel and Additions; ossip ; 


MUSIC:—New Music Publications ; 
Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Plays Old and New ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for JULY 11 contains :— 


Mr. BODLEY’S BOOK on the CORONATION. 
HOBSON-JUBSON. 

PAPERS of ADMIRAL MAKTIN. 

OXFORD ESSAYS on PERSONAL IDEALISM. 





The STORY of LANCELOT. 
HOME LI UNDER the STUARTS. | 
SHORT STORIES :—In the ofGod; Q ionable Shapes ; 


:—In 
The King of Folly Island ; vsanguines 
FRANCISCAN LITERATUR 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: a, James Fox; The Defence of 
Guenevere ; A age pee for the Settler ; ‘Trapper rJim; Poems of 
Alexander Han ns on gee Life ; “ Pocket Novels” ; 
The ——— ” ‘Dickens; Some Sunday Essays; Gleanings in 


Church His’ 
LIST of NEW B KS. 
A SONG AGAINST LOV a. Re ExoLiee ORIGINAL of HAUFF’S 
‘The CAVE of STE LL’; AN ARTHURIAN MS.; A 
SCHOLAR’S Libkaky, | Na 
yl 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Natural Bistery ; @ logical Books; Societies; ing 





Next Week; Goss 
FINE ARTs: <irwo B Books on Leonardo da Vinci; Prints ; aaa of 
Archwological Societies ; Notes from Rome ; Sales ; Fy Goss' ssip. 
MUSIC :—‘ Manon ’—‘ Koméo et Juliette’; Gals, Performance; Library 
Table (Schumann, From Grieg to B The wan of Oratorio, 
Performances: ‘Next W 
RAMA :—Performances of the Mermaid preg Pe Wofington’s 
English Début ; James Anderson and Walter Lac Pog. Wo 
The NUMBER for JULY 4 contains :— 
CONTINENTAL LIfBRATURE: — Belgium, Paul Fredericq ; 
Bohemia, V. Tille; Denmark, Alfred Ipsen ; France — 
Pravieux; Germany, Ernst Heilborn; Helland, H. 8. 
Wickevoort Crommelin; Hungary, Leopold Katecher ; Italy, Guido 
Biagi ; Poland, Adam Belcikowski ; Russia, Valerii Briusoy ; Spain, 
Rafael Altamira. 
Prof. RALEIGH on WORDSWORTH. 


NEW NOVELS :—A Burgher Quixote; egar’s Manor; A Son of the 
Fleet; The — of Gold ; Serupule de Vierge; L’ Enervée ; Mariage 


Romanesque 
TWO BOOKS on IN NDIA 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—A Cambridge Milton; Caliban’s Guide te 
Letters ; Old 44 -t- Tigtomens 3 The Valkyries ; La Bruyére AR; 
Vauvenargu tish Empi ear Book; The Log of the Folly; 
French 5 Souvenir of the Chinese Rising. 
LIST of NEW 
SAM WELLER’'S SONG in ‘PICK WICK’; ‘SOCIAL ORIGINS’; The 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT at SOMERSET HOUSE; SALE.’ 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The Stellar Heavens ; Electricity as applied to Mining; 
leties; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
mteenth - Century Duteh Masters; The Essex 
rehwdlogical Society at Colchester ; ~ oe ossip. 
MUSIC :—‘ Der Wald’; ‘Carmen’; ‘Faust “Ul Barbiere’; Handel 
Festival; Gossip; ‘Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :— The Joy of A in Actor's Lite; The Stage in 1902 ; 
‘The French Season ; 


The NUMBER for JUNE 27 contains :— 


STUDIES in NAPOLEONIC STA’ aaa Germany. 
A HISTORY of the AMERICAN PEOPLE 

r. YEATS'S ID&AS of — and 1 i 

CRICHTON ’S SERMON 

NEW NOVELS :—Juicy * bg Danghter First; In Happy Hollow ; 
‘The Ghost ; My Lady of the Bass; The Mischief of a love; The 
Trifler; Le Pius Fort. 

RECENT VEKS 

CANADA and the eee STATES. 

FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE: — My Colonial Service; Patriotism under 

re 


N 

List a NEW boo 8. 

CARDINAL VAUGHAN; The HISTORY of SIBNA ; 
and WASTOURE’; ‘SOCIAL ORIGINS’; The 
DEPARTMENT at SOMERSET HOUBE; SALE. 


ALso— 


“WYNNERE 
LITERARY 


LITERARY GOSSI 
SCIENCE : — Our Library oe an . Western Europe ; Stras- 
f 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER cantains— 


——_— —Coleridge Marginalia—Notes on Burton's ‘ Anatomy Pd 
nited States and St. Margaret's, Westminster — “Oracle 
Fielding Formation of Clouds—Old Rochester Kow—Inace accuracy 

in ‘ Barnaby Rudge ’—“ Prior to "= Before—‘ A flea in the ear,” 


a hg: oe ol attributed to Milton—Johnson’s ‘Lives Of the 
Poets ’’—‘* ” ». * Wantin, ng ”—Bell Inscription—“ The gene. 
rations ” &c.—‘Cogers’ Chronicle ’—Coffee made of Mate 
Bunyan’s ‘ Solomon’s Temple Spiritualized ’ — Eneas Silving— 
Breeches Bible—South Sea Scheme—Zola's ‘ Rome’— Legitimacy of 
Monmouth—Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh — Black Cats — Premier 
Prudent —Peculiars—Advent of the — 


REPLIES :—“ Kaimakam ”—U and V: Double-U—Earliest English 
Newspaper—“ Cabinet ’—Single Tooth Clare Market — Ancient 
Demesne—‘“ I” with Small Letter—Charles I. and the Episcopate~ 
Authors of Books Wanted—‘ Welter”—Shakespeare’s Keligion— 
Ineen Dubh—Hampden's Portrait—Grotto at Margate —“ Penreth” 
—Napier and Field Sports—Lushington—Montagu—Pell : Lindley; 
Perry—Potatoes, Whisky, and Leprosy—Kurish German. 


NOTE3 ON BOOKS :— Jewish pee, Vol. IV. —‘ Burling 
ton Magazine’— Browne's ‘Treatise of ‘Reformation without 

‘TYarying for Anie’—‘ Transactions. of the Glasgow Archeo- 

— Society’ — Harris’s, ‘Alfred the Great’ — Bookseller 
08 


Notie2s to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for JULY 18 contains :— 


NOTES :—Sir Ferdinando Gorges—Bridge Chantry on West iting 

First Filesh-eater—‘‘ Cabal” —‘ Bisclavret’— Lieut.-Col. Simcoe- 
Breaking Glass at Jewish Weddings —Cures fee Epilepsy aad 
‘brash. 


QUERIES :—The Hapsburgs as Emperors of Germany— Venison Feast 
—Lucretius—Carnegie Libraries—Columbarium in Church Tower~ 

Lambeth—Brighton Manor Court Roll—Patton: Peyton—Hoibein 
Portraite—Skeleton in Alum Rock—Christian Names and Nation. 
ality—Flats—The Race vy But, should fortune fill your sail”~ 
Anatomie Vivan t. Dials—Kentish Game—“ Ingeminate”— 
Lord John Ruseell and the Alabama. 


REPLIES :—Birch-sap Wine—Gillygate at York—“ Folks’’--Riming 
Epitaph—Fasting Spittle—Origin of Turnbulls—Cornish Rimes- 
oe self-condemned for Heresy—Byroniana—River not 
flowing on Sabbath—Atkyns—‘The Three Ravens ’—Johnson- 
Quotation—Duels ot Clorgymen— Tyre’ *—Bacon on Hercules- 
“ Tongue-twisters ’’ d—Milton’s ‘Nativity’ 
—Orange Blossoms—“ Vicereine "—Wykes Pedigree—Klopstock's 
‘Stabat Mater ’—‘‘ To mug "The Pope and St. Bartholomew's— 
“Uther” and “‘ Arthur”—Mayors’ Precedence—Fees for Register- 
searching —General Richard Hope—‘‘ Hagioscope ’’—Mottoes. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wright’s ‘ Milton’—Lucas’s ‘Lamb,’ Vol. V.- 
Crawford’s ‘Authorship of Arden of Feversham mt rowde'’s 
‘ Dickens ’—‘ Reliquary and Tilustrated Archeologist.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ihe NUMBER for JULY 1 contains :— 


NOTES :—Sir F. Gorges—The coereering Days— Mr. Lang and Homer- 
Riddle of the Sphinx—‘ By-word”—Long Lease — Immurement 
Alive—Suntlower—Lincoln’s Assassin— John Gilpin : Shakespeareia 
1790 — C ge as T ‘‘ Dakmaker ”’—First Folio Fae 





simile. 
QUERINS: :—Fleetwood Family - a - “‘Kaimakam ”— Wesley Queries— 
”"—Naval Pronunciation—Dog aad 
ae Due @’B hi Portable Dwel gs—Roman Pits—Square Cap 
—Railway Literature—“‘Crying down credit ’—‘‘ Accon”—Shake- 
speare’s Religion—U and V— By the—Infant Saviour at the Breast- 
King, Banker—Earliest English Newspaper. 

REPLIES :—Heath, Engraver—‘‘Cabinet ”—Miss Gunning—Fountaia 
Pens—‘ English: take their pleasures sadly ’—Crakanthorp—" Hook 
it’”—Primrose Superstition — Historical Rime— Fathers of the 
House of Commons—“ Travailler pour le Roi de Prusse ”—Upright 
Burial—Shakespeare’s Seventy-sixth Sonnet— Wesley's Portrait by 
Romney — Hiung-nu or Huns. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ New English Dictionary ’—Dryden’s ‘ Memorials 
of Old a "—Keviews and Magazines—Booksellers 
Catal 


Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for JULY 4 contains :— 


NOTES :—Tho United States and St. Margaret's, Westminster—Note 
on Barton’s ‘Anatomy ’—Epitaph on Queen Elizabeth—President 
Loubet—“ To mug”’—‘‘Out of rodex ” — Hammersmith — Orange 
Blossoms — “ Bracelet ”— Hotel Lauzun — Shakespeare's ooks- 
«Cabinet. 


QUERIES : — Lushington—Crabbe’s MS8.— Mottoes—“ Nightrail”™ -» 
Marat in London—Maclean—Dumas on Catsand Dogs—‘‘ That 
that kindly spread the clouds ””—Quarterings—Graham —Ap ber 

“« Limericks” or “ Learicks”’ ?—“ Tory ”—English Grave at Ostend 


REPLIES: —‘“‘Unram” —Jews and Eternal Punishment — Byrot 
Quotation—‘ Passing By’ — Panton Family — Keys to ‘Thackeray $ 
Novels—Inns of Chancery—‘‘ Temple Shakespeare ”—Tragedy # 
Heptonstall— De Bathe Family —Sheffield Family — Author = 
——_ of Evil—Boadicea’s Daughters—Deputy-Mayor—Grotto 

largate—The Living Dead—Keynolds Portrait—Richard Nash- 
“Policy of pin- pricks’ —Transiation—Clare Market —Robert Scot- 
Mrs. Samuel Pepys—Byroniana—K. T. Claridge—River not flowing 
on the Sabbath—Newspaper Cuttings changing Colour—Lady ee] 
Geanhene— Lane | Melford Church, Suffolk—Cardinals—Ballads 
Carson. 





burger’s Text-Book 0: 

Journal of the South-Eastern ‘Agrtontvanal Nagy A Woman's 

Hardy Garden) ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS : — Excavations in Palestine; Scottish Portraits ; Cata- 

iogue of Coins at Berlin; Fine Printing; M. Bussy’s Pastels ; Two 
Black- and- White Exh) bitions ; Caerwent; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :— oo ; ‘Fa ; Handel Festival ; Gossip; Performances 


Next Wee! 
DRAMA :— cute Kate’; Dramas of Calderon; The French Season ; 
Gossip. 





THE ATHENHAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENOE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—New Volumes of the * Encyclopedia Britannic’ 
—Escott’s ‘ King Edward and bis Court. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN O, FRANCIS, 








Newsvendors, 





E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, £.0. 
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~ MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 





—— 


THE MISSING M8. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


Mr. LANE announces the publication to-day of this romance, the Authorship of which is still a 
mystery. The extraordinary demand from the Trade and the General Public is doubtless due to the 
interest created by the comments of the Press. Mr. LANE believes, however, that as soon as the book 
reaches the reading public it will, by its uncommon merits, fully sustain the reputation with which its 
unique adventures have equipped it. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS, 6s. 


THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


With Map and Publisher’s Note, 6s. 
CUP. 


THE TURQUOISE 


By ARTHUR COSSLETT SMITH. 
With Illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘¢ Conceived with a delicate imagination, and wrought out with refined literary art, make up this 
readable volume The stories are quiet, charming, and picturesque They abound in happy strokes 


of art and fancy.”—Scotsman. 
SECOND EDITION. 


SONGS OF DREAMS. 


By ETHEL CLIFFORD. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Her execution is extremely neat and facile, and her writing is in the best sense scholarly.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


- THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 6s. 

“His sense of humour has a wide range. It touches here Ingoldsby, there Mr, W. 8S, Gilbert, 
resembling the former in subject-matter and gusto, the latter in its power of being precise, suave, and 
logical in the most ridiculous situations.”—- Times. 

“It is simplest to say that he has all kinds of fun at his disposal, and all good and all human.” 


THE POET'S CHARTER. | 


By F. B. MONEY COUTTS, Author of ‘The Mystery of Godliness,’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


“The subject is handled throughout most ably and with profound sincerity, and the result is a 
little volume of highest interest and value,”— Bookman. 


LIFE IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 


By CHARLES PROTHEROE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 
“Mr, Protheroe’s volume is full of interest, and we can recommend its perusal with confidence.” 
Literary World, 
‘“‘ Mr, Protheroe writes from the best of all standpoints—that of long experience of life at sea.” 
Scotsman. 




















FOURTH THOUSAND. 


ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 6s. 
ELIZABETH’S CHILDREN. 6s. 


‘Full of vitality, full of purely childish energy and naughtiness, are many of the episodes, but for 
all their mischief the children are adorable.”— Daily 7elegraph. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
MR. WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON’S HUMOROUS NOVEL, 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


“The kindly, humorous philosophy of this most diverting story is as remarkable as its attractive 
Mr, Wayzgoose’s Anglo-French is as perfect as his temper.” Manchester Guardian, 





style 


THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 


A MOMENTOUS WORK. 
Mr. JOHN LANE announces for publication on WEDNESDAY NEXT a New and Original Novel by 
Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT, entitled THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS, price 6s. In the 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES 


za. & 


0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SEVENTH SERIES ... 0 6 


GENERAL INDEX, 


BIGHTH SERIES 06 0 


eee 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 

11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
(T#ACH ERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY,. 
Price Sixpence each net. 

By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AB, 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY: 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol: rg eee arranged 

Sassconnh ef'ne pass assed, oe Sopeans ed Bee 

lations of the Bible and Six Maps. chilean 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 

sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 


the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regio hich. 
they were wrought. With Two Llustrations. ain 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 

a Series of Bio; hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 

Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho) d, 

ae useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy: 
ptures. 


Published by Steneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ITERARY MEN and Others—SEVERAL 
4 COPIBS of MSS. or LETTERS can be writteu (the Original in Ink. 
or Pencil) by the use of our PENCARKBON,. There is only one PEN-- 
CARBON ; see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. Packets, with. 
Registered Label.—tf you cannot get it from your Stationer write- 
direct to the PENCARBON CO., Liurrep, 134, London Road, Leicester. 


NATIONAL PROVIDSRIATZ 
INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


--- £5,900,000 
--- £11,750,000- 











Estab.) (1835. 
Accumulated Fund nearly 
Paid in Claims more than ... 


PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the- 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCEB 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 





Pablisher’s opinion Mr. Marriott will, with this book, attain to the high rank predicted for him by the 
Principal critics of ‘The Column’ and ‘Love with Honour.’ The new work deals with questions of 
{mperial policy, which are at present uppermost in the minds of the Anglo-Saxon races, and may even 
¢mbody suggestions that will prove contributory to the solution. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. . UT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
rient for Delicate Constitations, 
es, Children, aud Infants. 


And Safest A 





JOHN LANE, London and New York. 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA.. 
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CASSELL’S8 UNIQUE FINE-ART WORK. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 


This Year’s Issue contains FOUR BEAUTIFUL REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVUBRES of notable Pictures, 
one of which forms the Frontispiece to each Part, and all are included in the Volume, 


Complete in 1 vol. 7s. 6¢, Also issued in Four Parts, 1s. net each, 


‘* The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within reach of the public.” 
Westminster Gazette, 





GREAT NEW WORK ON SPORT. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 12s, 


THE SPORTS OF THE WORLD. 


Written by EMINENT AUTHORITIES, 
and Edited by F, G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S. F.Z.S. 


With several Hundreds of New and Original Illustrations. 





VOLS. I. TO IlI. NOW READY. 
VOL, IV., COMPLETING THE WORK, READY THIS AUTUMN, 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. 


A Selection from the finest Modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries 
of Great Britain, reproduced in Colour. 


Three Volumes have now been issued of this great Work. Each Volume is complete in itself, 
and contains 48 Pictures, accompanied by descriptive Text printed on separate tissues, The Volumes 
are handsomely bound in cloth, 12s, each; or in half-leather, 15s, each. 





Complete in 3 vols. 12s. each ; or half-leather, 16s. each, 


LIVING LONDON. 


Its Work and its Play, its Humour and its Pathos, its Sights and its Scenes. 
Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. 


The Work contains upwards of 1,300 Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken for this 
Work, and from Drawings by leading Artists of the day, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘SOCIAL ENGLAND.’ 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
By EMINENT WRITERS. 
Edited by H. D, TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 


Vol. IV., just published, contains upwards of 900 Pages, more than 500 Illustrations, and 10 Coloured 
Plates. ~ Vols, I. to LV. price 14s, net each, 





“ Equipped with over fifty beautifully coloured plates and otherwise handsomely illustrated, this 
book should retain its place as a standard British book on butterflies and moths. It is printed in Messrs. 
Cassell’s best style,”—Scotsman, 


THE BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF 
EUROPE. 


By W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S, F.E.S. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LL 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. QUILLER COUCHR’S New 
Novel, The ADVENTURES of 
HARRY REVEL, price és. 





The First Large Impression pre. 
pared of Miss CONSTANCE 
SMEDLEY’S New Novel, Ay 
APRIL PRINCESS, price 6s, 
ts now exhausted, and a Second 
Impression is now on Sale. 


JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 
With 8 Illustrations, 6s, 


THE DUKE DECIDES. 
By HEADON HILL, 
With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 














| 

| 

| The Lirerary Wort says: “* Here 
ts a cheap and handsome edition 
of The LITTLE MINISTER, 
by J. M. BARRIE, that will 
Jurther extend its circle of 
Sriends.” Popular illustrated 
Edition, 3s. 6d., now on Sale. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


CASSELL’S FAMOUS SIXPENNY 
EDITIONS. 


In attractive Picture Wrappers. 
JUST READY. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. By Frank 
STOCKTON. 
NOW ON SALE. 


The BLUE PAVILIONS. By A. 


QUILLER COUCH. 


CUPID’S GARDEN. By Ella 


THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


The GARDEN of SWORDS. 8) 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


A WOMAN’S COURIER. A Tale of 


the famous “Forty” Conspiracy of 1696. By W./. 
YEOMAN. 


The THREE HOMES. By Deal 
FARRAR. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY, %. é@. 


CASSELL’S BOOK of SPORTS aul 


PASTIMES. Describing more than 600 Outdoor ani 





With 54 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, 21s. net. 11000 Illustrations a ee 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lunrep, London, and all Booksellers, 
——— 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Late, B.C. 
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Third Impression now on Sale of 















